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Americans buy more Cutty Sark than any 
other Scotch whisky. Why? The 1 reason 
is in the bottle...the real proof is in your glass. 
Cutty Sark is “from Scotland’s Best distil- 
leries? Treat yourself to Cutty Sark tonight. 

The Buckin^Mm Corporalwe, Importer! • New York. N.Y, • DitliUrd 4nd Bottled in ScotUnd ■ Blended 86 Proof 



New Mobil: 

It actually cleans 
your engine 


^whMeyou drive. 



Bef'T • : tell how new Mobd Ge 
liolfv youretY}"-*' 'r ‘ • tel! , 
acteafU:: .;;;- .r : bette' than a difly Of 'h • 

What’s so good about a clean engine? 

Arlfianengi: " ' • ‘’inn;- - 

enoine, 

A clean oogine goes iLv.-f., Wi‘‘ ' . 

A clean engine starts Fi-r • . 

A clean engine njn., smoc“;_. . 

Acteanengirsi-ists.jii^^ytjb'*^-’ nd 

cost jv.^ big repair bills 

So much for v.h. .h -■! ‘ 
engine. 

Now fcir how to help get j ctean L 

How to help get a clean engine. 

When you btfy a brand 'll . • • 

bfanc; .. - • \;-- 


A*-:" ‘i ' do isgo out and ;’‘art 

getting it dirty. 

One way you get it dirty i : by burning gaa ' " 
in it 

Md'j have any choice about that. 

But you do have a choice about the kind of 
gasoline you burn in it Both Mobil Premium arx/ 
Mobil f^utar Gasoline have a Detergent ttuil 
actually !>elps deen jour engine. 

How it works. 

Take your carburetor, for example. 

A dirty carburetor can waste a lot of gasdiite. 

Mobil Detergent Gasoline will dean up a dirty 
carburetor. 

And keep it dean. 

ii wiii hetp keep yourengine’spis8X« and rings 

it will help keep intake valves and lifters clean. 


It will help keep the cylinders clean, 

It will dean up a dirty oil screen. 

It will even undog adogged PCV valve. 

In fact it will help dean tfve vital p^irisof i ' 
engine. Whih you dr- 

What about mileage? 

The cleaner your car's engine, tne less gasoline 
if will waste. The better the mile ^ you'll get 
The better It will run. 

And the less it will cost you for repair blls. 
TryatanktolofMobI DetergentG£isotine(eitl>er 
Premium or Regular) today. 
Andstartcteaningyourervgineto'-* ■" • 

M©bil 

Detergent Gasoline 
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Alan Graf used to shoot in the high 90's. 

Then he moved up to PG Professional golf equipment. 

He still isn’t a pro. But last time out 
he shot an 86. And got a lot of compliments. 

On his equipment. 


Will PG clubs help you shoot closer to par? Most likely. Bcc.ause, 
rijfht off. they add professional touches to your same. In playing 
advantages and looks. Xo matter which PG club set you choo.sc. 

You'll get customized shafts (either steel or aluminum in some models) 
so each club swings with the same feel. You’ll take hold of grips 
like the golf greats use. And you'll gain the kind of confidence 
you’d get from custom clubs. Using fine woods and irons de.signed 
by our staff of touring pros to help you play better. 

Tuck a set in an elegant PG Profe.ssional bag. And enjoy tho.se 
compliments. On your equipment. Or your improved game. Or both, 
f'or just a few more dollars than you'd spend for ordinary gear. 
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StHiHtl IlIIMRMIII IS publinhcd 
weekly, e^ccpl one imuc at year 
end. b> Tune Inc.. 540 S Michi* 
gan Avc., Chicago, III. 6061 1 : prin> 
Cl pal ofHcc Rockcrdlcr Center. New 
York. N.Y. 10020: James A. Linen. 
Pretiideni: I). \k, Brumbaugh. 

Treasurer: John I . Harvey. Secre- 
tir>, Second-claw postage paid 
at Chicago. III. and at additional 
mailing offices. Auihori/ed as 
second-class mail by the Post Office 
Department. Ottawa, Canada and 
Tor payment of postage in cash. 
Continental L.S. subscriptions Su 
a year: Alaska. Canada, Hawaii. 
Puerto Rico. Virgin Islands 510 a 
year, military personnel anywhere 
■ n the world 56 a year: all others 


ire, tils. m ruteSS 


Next week 

ON. BRAVE ARMY! On. Navy 
and Air Force, too. All (hree 
service academics can have big- 
lime football, writes John Un- 
derwood. as long us they hire 
men like Army's Tom Cahill. 

ALL THE SWINGING in the 
Tournamcni of Champions is 
not done on the golf course as 
the top pros go to Las Vegas 
and a chance to wm as much 
by day as they lose by night. 

BIGGEST FISHERMAN of all 
lime was Zanc Grey, whose 
records still stand and whose 
novels are still hot sellers. Rob- 
c ri Boy Ic exa m I nes G rey s ilou- 
blc life as author and angler. 


C ms 


ISC. 


IHSIIWHIS IS 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Under normal circumstances, photo- 
graphs taken in color for use in any 
issue of Sporis Illusiraud must be 
developed in our New York photo lab 
sometime before Sunday afternoon. 
But when a major sports event stretches 
toward Sunday evening, as the Mas- 
ters did last weekend, we have to make 
other arrangements. Instead of doing 
the job in New' York, we ship the ex- 
posed film, along with a task force of 
editors, directly to Chicago where the 



magazine is produced. There, two gen- 
tlenten named John Susan and Irv 
Rosen, who operate the ANRO Color 
Service, rush it through the tanks and 
directly to the on-the-spot editors, who 
thus gain sufficient time to choose the 
pictures they want to print. 

Quiet, relaxed and unassuming. John 
and Irvarc highly interesting characters 
— and not just because they know al- 
most everything there is to know about 
film processing, They met 24 years ago 
during World War II at Stalag 17- a 
real German prison camp that later 
lent its name to a Broadway play. 


Susan, shot down during a raid over 
Kiel, arrived at Stalag 17 in May 1943. 
Rosen, shot down over Naples in July, 
was imprisoned first in Italy. Ho es- 
caped, was recaptured and was hus- 
tled off to Germany. 

Susan had gotten some rudimentary 
training in undercover work in the Army 
(secret photographs and such ). To keep 
his hand in at Stalag 17. he set up an 
“underground” photography school 
in the barracks. Rosen, a camera en- 
thusiast. joined him in the project, 
Using cameras and film that were smug- 
gled into camp via the French Resis- 
tance, the prisoners look pictures of 
everything they could find. They hid 
their equipment in sewers, outhouses, 
anywhere. 

*‘Wc never came close to getting 
caught,” Susan says. “The Nazis had 
no idea what we were doing.” 

“But they must have known we were 
up to something,” says Rosen. “They 
were always searching. They'd wait un- 
til a rainy day and then order us out 
of the barracks. We'd stand out in the 
rain all day while they poked around.” 

After they were liberated- on May 
3. 1945— they returned to the U.S.. 
loaded with contraband film stored in 
tooth-powder cans. Rosen turned the 
film over to the Army, and Susan was 
flown to the Pentagon to explain the 
details to G-2. Back in Chicago, they 
decided to slick with photography, 
With savings and hack pay, the two 
of them set up their own color lab 
on Wabash Avenue. The “an." as you 
may have guessed, is from Susan, the 
“ro” from Rosen. 

We have been using ANRO since 
1962, and expect to continue. As Pic- 
ture Editor George Bloodgcod says; 
“You can't beat them." 
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PURE unwraps the soundest 
tire investment ever offered 


Like most blue-chip investments, the 
new PURE Pride 5-Star tire pays 
handsome dividends. 

Dividem^like superior traction. 
Greater mileage. A smoother ride. 
Improved resistance to impact and 
aging. PURE's red safeguard inner 
liner gives yoir increased puncture 
safety. Cornering ease and stability. 


You get all these dividends be- 
cause we invested more in the PURE 
Pride 5-Star: 

New polyester cord body with rac- 
ing-type construction and no flat 
spotting. Made in racing-type con- 
cave tire molds. Wider, deeper tread 
than the five most popular premium 
tires. And a new tread compound 


that vastly improves ride, traction, 
and gave a minimum of 47% more 
mileage than the three top premium 
tires in America— by actual test. 

We invested all that. And then gave 
the Pride 5-Star a special gold side- 
wall design to make it look like the 
blue-chip investment it is. 


PURE is the place to buy tires 




/ 




uni^^n 

Pure 09 Division 



Here’s where you can see 
Chris- Craft Corsair’s 
newest fiberglass deep-V 


ILLINOIS: 

Rodi (-hris Craft, Inc , ('hicago 
Thompson Marine Saks. Rock l alls 
Treadwell Boats &’ Motors. .Mgor^um 

INDIANA' 

Culver Boat (x)mpany, Culver 

Georg Boats &’ Motors, Michigan City 

Knappen Marine Service ( -o , Elkhart 

Lake Gugc Marina, rXngola 

Mannix Marine Company, Indianapolis 

Mcrnil's Marina, Syracuse 

Riverskle Boat & Motor . Evansville 

MICHIGAN: 

Barrett Bfxn Works. Spring Lake’ 

Brow \larina. t'harlcvoix 


Colony CC 5iales. Inc . ,-\lgonac 
Grand Marina. Earmington 
Gregory Bo;tt CVimpany, Detroit 
Jefferson licach Manna Saks Oirp . 

St f'lair Shores 

Jcsick Bros. Yacht Saks. Irw , \ lollund 
Langs Marine, Fenton 
The Skipper's Landing, Whitehall 
Stevens .Manna, Inc . Port Huron 
The Todd Btjat Sales & Service, Richland 
Toledo Beach Marina, La Salle 
Ed Wise Fishery. Au Gres 
MINNHSO I A: 

Minnetonka Btiat Works. Inc . Wayiata 
OHIO 

(dcveland Yacht & Supply Co.. Cleveland 


Lakeside Manna. Itk.. Lakeside 
Leighton Boat House, Akron 
CXit doors Store, Inc . Columbus 
fjuccn City Marine Corp . Cincinnati 
Rivcrvicw Klarma, Lorain 
Sayre Brothers, Buckeye l.akc 
Schuler Marina. Inc.. Russell s Point 
Sutherland Marine Company. Ashtabula 

WISCONSIN: 

Clark &■ Lund Bwit Company. Oshkosh 
Gage Marine Corporation. Williams Bay 
Tinus Marine Service, (^onomowoc 
IslarvJ Yachts. Inc . Milwaukee 
Russel! Marina. Inc . Waunakee 
AI Zeller Sons. Green Bay 


The Lancer 19 



This high-performance speedster has a Jeep-V configuration designed by 
ocean racing champion Jim Wynne. .And she's free of the tenderness and 
squatting tendencies that many deep- sees have at low speeds. In the large 
cockpit arc two double seats which convert for full-length reclining, plus 
stem scats on either side of the 185-hp V8 Transdrive^ unit. The wind- 
shield's center section swings away so you can move into the forepcak A 
folding top and marine toilet are options F'or the l%8 catalog, write Corsair 
Division. Chris-Craft Corporation. Pompano Beach. Florida 33061. 
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Fortrel in Palm Beach sportcoats makes you glad the old days ate gone 



Fortrel is the crumple-resisting fiber in this Palm Beach' sportcoat. In the old days, before Fortrel 
polyester and cotton sportcoats came on the scene, everyone taxied around in wrinkles. Fortrel, the 
freshening fiber of today, is for you. 


•; i-' r irn'' of pat 


lELANESE 


■ORTREL 


Add a fiber from Celanese and good things get better 


Without Life, this 
would still be the face 
of the Mafia. 



You know the lacc. 

You saw it in a hundred gangster iilms. 

Rut because you never saw it on the street, you 
wondered, .\\aybe the Mafia is a fairytale? 

Then Lite Wesv ihe \id v'ff. With an incisive 
series of exclusive reports on the brotherhood tod: 

So now you know that the members of the 
syndicate are guys whi^ ku^k like you. li\ e in 
neighbcirhiHuis like yours, dress like you, and 
mavbe e' en ride to work with you imi the train. 


'I'he only difference is their business. 

No matter how legitimate it may look, it in\ oK es 
murder, prostitutiem, extortion, narcotics, and 
every other bad drcLim you ev er had. 

Lxeept it's not a drettm any mvsrc. 
ay, Not since Life sluuik the country with the facts. 
Straight. No gloss. No special point of view. 

Sure, others have tried to expi'se the Mafia. 

Rut it was Life that made something happen. 
And we’re not done yet. 


Life. Consider the alternative. 



The Well-Bred Bostonians 
meet the relaxed suit. 



Not everyone buys Bostonians 
just because they're well-made. 


BOSTONIAN TRED-FLEX. Deft in style. A striking earthy 
tone. The form accented by the traced toe shape. Completing 
something new in men’s fashion— the relaxed suit. 

A coordination in taste that marries the sportscoat 
with the casual slacks. Dress that is now correct for both busi- 
ness and pleasure. And set off with the smooth lines of a 
Tred-FIex. 

Well-Bred Bostonians are created with all the skills 
of specialized craftsmen. Built with the finest tenderized leath- 
ers. Styled to complete only the best in men’s fashions. 

' ' BOSTONIAN 


(Featured) #6216; (Lower lelO #6218; (Lower right) #6220. in Brown Kona Calf. Also in Black. Most Bostonians $19.95 to $40.00. (Slightly higher in West). 
Also available in Canada. Write (or name of nearest dealer. Bostonian Shoes, Whitman, Mass. 



Plymouth Satellite 
is having its hottest 
year in history. 

And the beat goes on. 

What makes this year's Satellite such a great 
success? Maybe it's the great looks. 

Or maybe it's the economy and handling of a 
neatly mid-size car. The scat of a 273 V-8. The sport 
of an optional all-vinyl interior. It just may be 
Satellite's got a lot more going for it than the rest. 

Whatever the lure of our all-new Satellites — 
people are liking them. We’re selling them. 

More and more all the time, We figure the 
sky's the limit. 

Your Plymouth Dealer is in one of the peak 
selling seasons of what looks like his greatest year 
ever. He’s going all out to win you over. 

And the beat goes on. ^ 


SCORECARD 


CALIFORNIA ARITHMETIC 

Jimmy Ellis of Louisville w ill be in dou- 
ble jeopardy next Saturday when he 
meets California's Jerry Quarry in Oak- 
land for the World Boxing Association 
heavyweight title. The two hazards are 
Quarry's powerful counierpunches and 
the state's “simplilied live" scoring sys- 
tem. which aids sluggers, handicaps box- 
ers and could easily be manipulated to 
favor one lighter. The w inner of a round 
gets one to five points, usually one. and 
the loser none. But if the winner scores 
a knockdown he gels as many as four, 
thus making up for four ptior rounds 
with a single blow. It is the knockdowns 
that open the way for outrageous deci- 
sions. but California judges sometimes 
don’t even need them: 

On February 15, Bantamweight Jesus 
Pimentel of Los Angeles was awarded 
a decision over Sho Saijyo of Japan. 
Even L.A.’s chauvinistic Mexican fans 
were infuriated and littered the ring with 
refuse. The rest of the card had to be can- 
celed. 

L.A.'s Raul Rojas was behind on two 
cards, and even on the third, going into 
the I2th round of his March 29 feather- 
weight title light with Colombian En- 
rique Higgins. In the 12th. Rojas 
kniKkcd Higgins sprawling into the 
ropes (he took a mandatory eight count) 
with a forearm blow to the head, For 
this Rojas received three points from 
each official and went on to an easy de- 
cision. 1 1-6, 10-5. 10-6. What may have 
been a close Rojas victory, or more like- 
ly a draw, became a walkaway. 

In Quarry's two fights with Floyd Pat- 
terson he came off with a draw and a 
split decision. In neither tight would he 
have come close under another scoring 
.system. In total, Patterson won 12 of 
22 rounds and Quarry no more than 
eight. In the first fight, judges gave Pat- 
terson two points for a knockdown and 
Quarry three. In the second. Quarry was 
given three points by one official for a 
knockdown that was thought by many 
to be the result of a slip, and this was 


the deciding factor in ihe split decision. 

"The situation is vicious and obvious 
in California.” says one Los Angeles light 
manager. "This slate is notorious for 
bum decisions." 

It would be shocking if another cham- 
pionship-even a WBA version— were 
decided by a questionable verdict. 

WAIT TILL NEXT YEAR 

Pope Paul VI, like most other Italians, 
is a soccer fan and admits he had been 
looking forward to the audience he grant- 
ed to the Lazio team and its manage- 
ment. Before blessing them, however, 
he heard a talc of woe. 

"Your Holiness," lamenied the team 
president, “our affairs are regretfully 
most unfortunate. We wcnl out to win 
the championship and instead our hopes 
have been dashed. . . 

"The game of football is like that." 
said the Pope. "You win and you lose," 

BRIDE AND VROOM 

When officials of the 24-hour City of Bue- 
nos Aires automobile race recently 
moved up the date of the event two 
weeks, driver Carlos Costes found him- 
self in trouble. The race was to start at 
3:15 p.m. on the same day he was sup- 
posed to be married. To alter the wed- 
ding plans would have involved endless 
red tape and. no small matter, disap- 
psiinted his fiancee. Maria dc Carmen 
Calvo. 

However, race rules stipulated that pi- 
lot and copilot could spell each other 
for periods up to three hours, and that 
was all Carlos needed. At precisely 8:20 
p.m.. five hours after the race started 
in the Municipal Autodromc. copilot 
Mario van Dicsi took over the Fiat from 
Cosies, who was driven to his parents' 
home. 7.8 miles away through evening 
rush-hour traffic, in 10 minutes flat. He 
changed out of his racing gear into tails 
and was driven to the church. The cer- 
emony over, a dozen in the wedding 
party rushed to his parents’ home. There 
the bride and grtxim cut the cake. Car- 


los toasted Maria with a glass of cham- 
pagne. changed back into his racing suit 
and made the return dash to the track. 
He look over from Van Dicst at 11:15 
p.m.. five minutes before the deadline. 

The groom finished 13th in a Held of 
73 the next day, but the Fiat came out 
in excellent condition. Carlos put Ma- 
ria in it and drove 250 miles to an At- 
lantic resort for a one-week honeymoon. 

rhenom 

A fellow who easily outhit Clcntcnte, 
Yaz and the other stars down in Flor- 
ida was not brought north by any major 
league team. His name is Jack Wemz. 
Played in 40 games down there, had 
119 hits in 160 at bats for a .744 bat- 
ting average. Among the hits were 37 
doubles, eight triples. 27 homers. Knows 
where Ihe strike zone is. too; didn’t fan 
once all spring. Wernz is 77 years old, 
played for the Thrcc-Ouarier Century 
Softball Club Inc. in St. Petersburg. 

LOSERS 

A Miami advertising agency made a film 
recently to promote a new General Elec- 
tric product, a homing device designed 
to aid in the rescue of fliers downed at 



sea. Two Fort I.audcrdale men. Don 
Allen and Ted Drum, were hired to pose 
as pilots in a life raft. They were towed 
out into the Atlantic and set adrift. A 
helicopter with photographers hovered 
overhead recording the '‘sea rescue." and 
a cabin cruiser stood nearby. By late af- 
terntKin the helicopter was running low 
On gas, "They told us they would be 
back as six>n as they refueled." Allen 

ec/tltnue^ 
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Get with 



ICE BLUE! 


An 

AQUA 

VELVA 

Man! 


ICE 


AFTER 


There's 


SCORECARD rominufd 


says. ‘"But while they were gone the boat 
lost sight of us." The Gulf Stream pushed 
the raft northward. When the helicopter 
returned, it could not find ihc men. ci- 
ther. The Coast Guard was alerted. 
Aided by two airplanes and another 
cruiser, it searched fruitlessly for the 
raft. Seven hours later Allen and Drum 
were washed up on Pompano Beach af- 
ter having rowed most of the way to 
shore. 

As for that homing device that was 
supposed to aid in the search — well, the 
admen hadn't bothered to put one on 
board. 

THE IMACE-I 

The Grand Prix circuit has always been 
the most glamorous form of automobile 
racing, followed closely by the sports 
car tour. Both have prestige, a conti- 
nental setting, chic women and all the 
rest. But Indianapolis, until recently, was 
a different matter. Mention Indy and 
somebody would always conjure up a 
guy in a leather Jacket with grease un- 
der his broken tingcrnails, chopping up 
the King's English. All of that has 
changed in the past three or four years, 
but if any doubts linger they should he 
dispelled by the fall/winier sports- 
clothes line that Robert Bruce. Inc. of 
Philadelphia will shortly introduce. 
Right there next to all those sideburned, 
razor-cut professional models is Mario 
AndrcHi. twice USAC national cham- 
pion. bedecked in pullover sweaters, tur- 
tleneck shirts and zip-front jackets, look- 
ing for all the world like. well, like a 
sporly-car driver, for gosh sakes. 

The racing theme is obvious. Torino, 
Mustang and Cougar sweaters (the 
"East back Trio'*) will vie with Pacer tur- 
tlenecks and Sebring jackets, all with 
bright, wild colors and stripes. This is 
not the first time an Indy driver has been 
used to sell men's clothing. ■‘But we 
chose Andretti because he's young and 
has a fantastic image for merchandis- 
ing," said Robert Bruce advertising di- 
rector Norton Binder. ''Mario has a 
flair for this kind of thing. Ills model- 
ing was almost like a professional's." 


WHAT A GLIDE! WHAT A SLIDE! 



AQUA VELVA 

SILICONE 

LATHER 

for a silicone-smooth shave 


THE IMAGE-II 

Andretti's chief rival on the Indy- 
championship trail. A. J. Eoyt, is hav- 
ing another kind of image problem. His 
car won't work. In the first two races of 
the 1968 big-car circuit. A.J.. who won 
the driving title for a record fifth time 

fonliiiurd 
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hocus-pocus. 
Just focus. 



Go ahead. Take a shot in the dark. 
With the Minolta Hi-matic 9's unique 
“Easy Flash", you can't miss! 

Forget about guesstimates on dis- 
tance (who carries a tape measure?) and 
the hurried mental calculating other 
cameras force on you. 

With ’Easy Flash" all you do is set 
the flash bulb guide number . . . then 
focus and shoot. It's as easy as that! 

Fact is, "Easy Flash" does for flash 
photos what the automatic transmission 
did for cars. And only Minolta has "Easy 
Flash". 

Another unique advantage is the 
Hi-matic's "triple-play" operation-your 
choice of fully automatic, semi-auto- 
matic or manual exposure control. 

With a razor-sharp Rokkor f/1.7 lens, 
sevisitive electric eye and many other 
features, the Minolta Hi-matic 9 is less 
than $110 plus case. At your dealer or 
write Minolta Corporation. 200 Park Ave. 
South. New York, New York 10003. 



Minolta 
Hi-matic 9 





Usher’s was light when 
the buffalo roamed, 
our capitol was domed, 
taxes were low, 
the mails were slow, 
balloons were the things, 
and only angels had wings. 
When the west was wild, 
only Usher’s was mild. 

You see, Usher’s 

Green Stripe Scotch 
was light in 1853. 

It’s the only one that was. 
Try a sip of Usher’s and see 
how light was meant to be. 


The orig inal light Scotch 


MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 

AT tlur • •• wfcfc'< 



PAYING ROYALTY. 


Maylu' you think <n\ly mcrcftcinf prin- 
I'cs road litNiNicss Wkkk. Wrong. Wc* 
al.'Jo rnccivo .'fiilwcn’ption {•hcck.s from 
real, old-fashioned, blur blocKl- type 
jjrini es < and ()th«’r royally ' in Kuropt* 
and (;r«‘at Brit.ain. 

For instance, the Prince von Thurn 
und Taxis is a suhscrib<‘r in (lermany. 
So is Ferdinand (Iraf von Bismarck, 
('ount Rernadotle of Sweden, and 
many F.nglish Knights of the Realm. 

Ye.s, BrsiNKSs Wkkk i.s impres.sed 
by titles. But only business title.S- The 
only reason that the IVincevon 'I'hurn 
urul Taxis is oti our list i.s hei ause he's 
a promuic-nt /nf/H.s/riVj/Ls/. The only 
rea.son all subsiribers gel the royal 
treatment is their qualifications a.s 
mtinufirmrnt people: the people who 
n-ally ticed BtisiNKS.sWKi:K’sthorough. 
authoritative coverage of the hu.siness 
news. And it's not just their titles that 
qualify them; it's the scope of their job 
and company. 

However, we have to admit that it's 
flattering to publi-sh a magazine fit for 
a king, or a prince. But we're not get- 
ting a swi'lled head over it We're still 
wearing the same size 7' 4 crown. 



SCORECARD tfiiiiiiifi. 


I.isl >L*ar. wiis put ili'wn h> tiKcluinical 
Itoiihics. .i\ he \wis in llie >e;ii's lirsi 
two big \toek ear e%ents. ihe Kiscrsule 
.iiui the l)ii\iona .■'(HK. So, during a piac- 
liee sesMon I'oi ihe reecni l*hoeiii\ 150. 
he giilbetei.1 up his ciew inenihei's .ind 
niaiehed them down to tl\e haiher nIu'p 
•It the Sumiouner Moiel. 

f sei> bod\ was oideied to gel lii> hair 
eiii. I toi. who latel> ha' heen eoneei ned 
with his own leeediiig hairline, came out 
loi*king like a I’aiiis iNiaiid leeniil. "I 
had to do something to change oui luck." 
lie said. 

Hill e.inie the race, .ind \,.l. didn't 
eoinplele the lirsl lap. ( ike Samson, he 
had lost Ills sirenglh with his locks. Or. 
more pieei'cls. his engine had. Ii blow. 
S.' did \ .1. Mis posi-raee eoinnieni was 
not evaeiK in the Mars I’oppins sein. 

THIRD THOUGHT 

1 oiig iimiper Kalph Hostoii. qiioled lieie 
last week as eoiisideiing loining the 
Olsiiipie boseoM heeause of the iiuiider 
of Martin I inher King, has decided lo 
irs out for the I ..S. leani Ihis suoriiiei, 
"I was speaking in anger." he said. "I 
was no! msseU'." 

COOK WELL 

lor some lime marine biologists fuise 
know II lhal clams and ossicis taken from 
polluted waters were unlil foi human 
eoiisumpiioii. bill a reeenlls published 
sUids conceiuing MaiMaiid's <. hesa- 
peake Has suggests ihal lisli eaiighi in 
polliiied ssaters mas also he dangennis 
lo eal. Aniihodies lo the bacteria ihal 
cause paralsphoid fesei, pseudoUibei- 
eulosis and dssenieis base been I'oiiiul 
in ilie hiood of vshiie perch taken fiom 
iiseis tiossing into (. hesapeake Has, 

In Japan, where it is ilie eiisioni li* 
eal rass lish. luiiiilredsorpoisoniiigeases 
base been iriiLcd ti' lisli. Most \nier- 
leans O'ok tlieu ealcli. and probabls the 
cooking process desiross the dangerous 
h.iclerta. .Still, the Mars land leport is 
disitiihing. Dnce again ii scenis ihal lo 
our ovsn deinnient. ssc aic despoiling 
moreornaliire than had presiousls |•vce^ 
iniagiried. 

HORSING AROUND 

Skier Nancs (iieeiie and (iolfei (ieoige 
kiiiidson base houglii shares m a hoise 
thai mas siari in next month's Ken- 
Iiieks IX'i hs, In fact, a miniher of peo 
pie. including Shclies Hernnin and I ads 
Ins Moiinibaticn. Iiase rushed to gel 


some of the actii'ii if sou can call it 
ihal. Ihe hotse. a ( anadian tills named 
Anna belle, has raced linir limes inetaiiii- 
ing esenls, and her best elToii so I'ai is 
a third at tiieeinsood, 

\ loronio newspaperman. Paul Kmi- 
stead. and a phoU'gvaphei . I red Ross, 
bought her at piihlie auction last June 
I'm SI. 100. I lies had had seseral drinks 
hel'ore then purchase, .iiul ihe fills lias 
led lliem lo base quite a fess Mitee. I or 
example, the ness ossnersgase \nnabelle 
a >wingingeoniiiig-oiii pans at I on 1 rie 
List summer. Joekes ( liiholbei.ils looked 
on with sers dr> smiles bill said nolh- 
ing in sicss of \iiiuihelle's rollosMUg. On 
seseral occasions the fills appeared on 
telesision. aiul a Oixieland band xs.is 
luted lo accotnpaiis her to ilieiaces. Re 
ceiitls Rimsiead and Ri>s> decided tiles 
ssoiild exliihil Annabelle al loiiissille. 
lo iiieel the expenses, howeser. il ssas 
necessars to -.ell shares m her itlie share- 
holders will he eoiisideied owneis for 
one race onis, ihe Derhs ). which called 
fot aiioihei part^ \ 'lule m loionio\ 
most disiiriguisficil Ik’IcI. ihc Roi.rl 
Sork. was reiUed. aiul mini ii.leps weie 
sersed up i ttXl ssenl dossn in .M> min- 
utes). XniKihelle aiiived al the pails \ la 
ihe freighi eles.iioi, .She ss.is subdued, 
and Ihe rumor was ihal she was under 
lieass seilaiion. though ssiih Viinahelle 
thal can he dilbeiiU lo tell, 

Rinisiead and R.iss lu’pv losell '.iKM) 
shares m Vnauhelle at SI each. Sohods 
ssill he allowed lo bus more than one. 
but It IS appaienils hard to resiiain ihe 
speculalors. 'ASe sold .'OO shares ihe 
fiisi das al'ler Nnnahelle's pans." Rim- 
siead said. 

Ihe poison leasi amused is the Di- 
reeioi of ihe Ontario Securities I oin- 
mission. Mans Hras, Me luo declaied 
ihal selling shaies m \miahdle is ille- 
gal "wiihoiil lii'si (ihng a pros|vctus.‘’ 
\ piospecuis on Sniuilsellc's sss'ith.’ 
\w. ihal ssoijid ritiii all the I'l.n. 

THEY SAID IT 

• I’eppei Rodgers. Kansas fool hal I eo.ich. 
asked il. m siew of ilie success lie had 
last season using irackmen as leceis- 
eis. lie ssoiild like Jim Rsu non iiis squad: 
•■\Ve could Use him on ihiid-dowii-and- 
a-mile-lo-gi> si tua lions." 

•Don lasieiling. I riiseisiu of lexas 
at \ibnglon einich, al'ler his Rick Nes- 
hil won Ihe Nt -W lOtl-sard breast 
stroke: '‘Me sssain like a ball bearing in 
a saucer of grease. " end 



You’re a handyman, a house painter, 
and a grounds keeper when you own a home. 
And something else, too, if 
you don’t have mortgage insurance. 


A gambler. 


You wouldn't think of owning a 
home without covering it by fire 
insurance. Yet. the chances 
of your dying before you com- 
plete your mortgage payments 
are 16times greater than 
your chances of losingyour 
home by fire. 

Why take a chance? Especially when 
Prudential mortgage insurance 
can insure so much for so little. It 


can guarantee your family the 
money to pay off every cent of the 
mortgage if you aren't there. Or, if 
they rent, money to help pay o'f 
the landlord month after month, 
year after year. 

But let your Prudential man show 
you how much you get and how little 
you pay. You'll agree that, when it 
comes to protecting your home, 
Prudential understands. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 



Prudential understands 


Sports Illustrated 

APRIL 22, less 


GOLFS CRAZIEST DRAMA 

A cruel technicality destroyed the popular Roberto de Vicenzo and also awarded the Masters to Bob Goalby, but 
before that happened a number of colorful players contributed to the sport's most suspenseful theater in years 



Arnold Palmor: Ha mlaaad lha cut — 
yas, ha missad lha cut — and Arn/a'a 
Army shared lha ahakaa with him. 


Bari Yancey: third. A rather peaceful 
figure until four birdies In the last 
six holes gave him a smashing 6S. 



Don January: Had for 14th. Ha had 
the lead In Ma grasp on Saturday, 
and then an eagle putt rolled Into a creek. 
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BUI Casper: fie</ for lath. He was 
dancing small JIga on opening day, 
but then a sausage upset hla Masters. 




Doug Sanders: tied for 17th. Though Jack NIeklaus: tied for fifth. He 

his golfing pyrotechnics were slight, started as heavy favorite, but hla 

his sartorial efforts were unsurpassed. shots were as wild as the tournament. 
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MASTERS 




‘I’D BE A LIAR IF I SAID I WASN’T HAPPY’ 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 


I t was a Masters finish they will still 
talk about when Arnold Palmer's 
grandsons are wearing the green jackets 
of champions, rieven players started the 
final round within three strokes of the 
lead, and six of them still were in con- 
tention through the last nine holes Not 
till the final two holes did the tourna- 
ment distill into a contest between Ro- 
berto de Vicenzo, the gay and charming 
Argentine, and BobGoalby (rtv cover), 
a big. handst>me onetime football play- 
er from Illinois who has been laboring 
fitfully on the golf tour for 1 1 years. 
When Goaiby sank a sticky four-fool 
putt for a par at the 72nd with dc Vi- 
cen/o pulling at his lower lip as he 
watched apprehensively from a chair at 
the scorer's table alongside the green, a 
big cheer went up for the tic. Both were 
in at 277, 1 1 strokes under par and the 
fourth best score in the 32-year history 
of golf’s spring classic. 

As everyone started replanning his 
schedule for the playolT on Monday, de 
Vicenzo was led off to the television room 
for ihe ersau presentation ceremony that 
is broadcast prior to the real thing. It 
was only after Roberto had left the scor- 
er's table that Tommy Aaron looked at 
de Vicenzo's scorecard and noticed 
something odd. The final total read 66 
instead of 65, which was the remarkable 
score Roberto had shot, .\aron called it 
to the scorer’s attention, and that green- 
coated gentleman snatched up the curd 
and rushed off with it to a nearby cot- 
tage where the ailing Bobby Jones, presi- 
dent of the Augusta National Golf Club 
and co-host of the Masters, was watch- 
ing the tournament on television. 

Clifford Roberts and several other offi- 
cials got wind of the trouble and also 
hurried over to Jones's cottage. At this 
brief meeting in Jones's bedroom it was 
agreed that nothing could be done, that 
the harsh rules of golf must apply. De 


Vicenzo had signed and thereby verified 
the wrong score, and the rules say that 
in such a case (he score he signed must 
stand. So Roberto was credited with 278 
and Bob Goaiby became the 1968 Mas- 
ters champion on a scorekeeping error. 

The first that de Vicenzo knew of the 
trouble was when a tournament official 
appeared in the television nwm and sum- 
moned him back to the 18th green. He 
was shown the card and he acknowledged 
the error— three errors, in fact. Aaron, 
who had been keeping his playing part- 
ner's score, as is the custom in tourna- 
ment golf, had written in a 4 instead of 
a 3 for the birdie Roberto had made at 
the 17th hole. He had also totaled the 
second nine holes at 35 and the 18 holes 
at 66, both wrong, although the totals 
are not considered part of the error. 
The fact that Roberto had checked the 
figures for each hole, signed the curd 
and handed it in to the scorer as cor- 
rect meant that it was oilicial. (If the 
erroneous figure had been lower than 
the actual score, instead of higher. Riv 
berto would have been dist^ualificd). 

"I am so unhappy to make 5 on the 
last hole, and Bob. he gave me so much 
pressure on the last hole that I lose my 
brain.” Roberto said sadly in his bro- 
ken English when it was all over. “I 
play golf all over the world for 30 years, 
and now‘ all I can think of is what a stu- 
pid I am to be wrong in this wonderful 
tournament. Never have 1 ever done such 
a thing before. Maybe I am too old to 
win.” It was Roberto's 45th birthday- 
galleries along the course had sung, 
“Happy birthday, Roberto, happy birth- 
day to you" — and w hat a miserable pres- 
ent it was. 

It was certainly a most depressing cli- 
max to a thrilling Masters. All aftcr- 
ntx>n the pressure had been building. 
Dc Vicenzo. who had started the final 
round on this beautiful Easter Sunday 


in a tic for seventh, two strokes behind 
Gary Flayer's lead, set the tone of the 
day by sinkinga nine-iron approach shot 
at the first hole for an eagle 2 and fol- 
lowed that with birdies at the 2nd. 3rd 
and Sih for an outgoing 31. 

One after another they came to chal- 
lenge him. Hirst it was Bruce Devim. 
the Australian, who birJicd the first three 
holes to draw even. Then came Goaiby 
with birdies at 5. 6 and 8. Then Player 
himself w ith birdies at 7 and 8 after an 
unsteady start. 

Roberto was well into the back nine 
and still getting birdies before he could 
shake all but Goaiby, play ing two holes 
to the rear and matching him birdie for 
birdie. Going down the 15lh fairway, a 
par-5. Goaiby hit an absolutely classic 
three-iron over the pond that fronts the 
green, and the ball settled softly eight 
feel from the pin. .Almost simultaneously 
Roberto lofted an approach shot off the 
1 7th fairway, going in the opposite di- 
rection, and his ball. too. was no more 
than eight feel from the hole. 

It was at exactly 23 minutes past 4 that 
the roar went up from the great gallery 
banked around the 17th green, a roar that 
started rolling across the Augusta coun- 
tryside carrying the news that Roberto 
had dropped his birdie putt to go 12 un- 
der par and lead the tournament by two 
strokes. But even as the cheer for Rober- 
to was in the air, an answering roar came 
from the 15th green, where Goaiby had 
sunk his putt for an eagle 3 that brought 
him to 12 under, loo. 

It was on the 18th hole that Roberto 
hit his only poor shot of the day, a four- 
iron that hooked into the spectators 
alongside the left of the green and trick- 
led down the hill in front of the press 
tower, coining to rest on the matted 
brown grass trampled by the gallery 
throughout the week. The only safe shot 
from there was a putt, which he played 

ronunufti 


Bob Goaiby sinks Ihe ner'^e-raeking four-fooler on ihe iSIh green that earned him a tie— he thoughl-^bul aetua/ly made him a Masters champion. 
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a bit too cautiously with his mallct-hcad- 
cd puller, leaving him some seven slop- 
ing feet from the cup. When Roberto's 
putt lipped the cup for a bogey, he lost 
his lead for the first lime that day. 

Goalby. too, had one bogey left, and 
that camewhen he three-putted the 17th 
green moments later. So it was after 
(ioalby had made his par at the 72nd 
that the nerve-racking linish arrived at 
its dreary, technical climax. 

Ihcrc is no part of tourniinienl golf 
that creates more controversy than the 
signing and attesting of scorecards, tven 
tournament players, those most familiar 
with the game, find it incongruous that 
players who are under all the stress of 
competition must be responsible for the 
brwkkeeping aspects of a match. Back 
in 1957 Jackie Pung suffered an even 
worse fate than de Vicenzo when she 
turned in an erroneous card after bring- 
ing home the lowest score of the U.S. 
Women's Open at Winged F-oot. In her 
case a score lower than she had taken 
had been marked down for a hole, al- 
though the totals were correct. So she 
was disqualified and received not a pen- 
ny in prize monc>. Two years ago Doug 
Sanders was disqualified from the Pen- 
sacola Open for failing to sign his score- 
card. Through the years there have been 
other, less conspicuous misfortunes. 

tveryoneingolf. including the L'SCiA, 
which makes the rules, is aware of the 
problem, but no one yet has come up 
with a satisfactory solution. Unlike base- 
ball or basketball, where everyone can 
sec what happens within a con lined area, 
golf is played over several hundred acres 
by a hundred or more players, so the lo- 
gistics of supplying a scorckcepcr for 
each of sonxe 20,000 shots during a four- 
day period would be more than slightly 
prohibitive. It is the position of the 
USGA. moreover, that this is a gentle- 
man's game; when a player attests to 
his score, his word as a gentleman should 
be linal. Under such circumstances the 
penalties for errors, intended or other- 
wise. must necessarily be severe. 

It was this point of view alone that pre- 
vailed in the dc Vicenzo case, for there 
IS no more popular or upright competitor 
in sport, hor Bob Goalby, a man who 
has hoed a very long and trying row to 
his big triumph, it was a particularly 
ugly way to win. Bob's father drove 
trucks for Swift & Co. most of his life 
in Belleville. III. and sometimes caddied 
at the nearby St. Clair Country Club in 


his spare time. Young Bob. big and 
strong, also caddied, but his sports were 
baseball and football, and he went to 
the University of Illinois in the late '40s 
on a football scholarship. After college 
and the service, he worked as an as- 
sistant pro in such scattered enclaves of 
luxury as Darien. Conn, and Palm 
Springs. Calif. It was uphill all the way. 

As an assistant pro at Tamarisk. Goal- 
by came under the coaching of Johnny 
Revolla, for whom he was working, and 
there he built the kind of golf game 
that was good enough to take on the 
tour and win him Rookie of the Year 
honors in 1958. l.ike most big. strong 
young pros. Bob could hit the ball a 
mile, but he had to tight a duck hook 
that often sent him into the woods. The 
more he hooked the madder he got, and 
he soon developed a reputation as the 
wildest, angriest pro on the tour. 

Sam Snead, a man who will never be 
remembered for his dix:ile disposition, 
was largely responsible for showing 
Goalby how to curb his temper in the 
last couple of years, but the hook stayed 
with him until he decided to remake his 
game last winter. In the process he had 
what he frankly admits is his “worst 
start in 12 years." His best showing was 
a l7th ai Palm Springs. Doggedly he 
stuck with the rebuilding program, and 
w hen he arrived at Augusta he w as play- 
ing as well as he could remember. 

“I had this mental picture on my 
downswing as if 1 vvas cutting the ball a 
little," he explains, “and 1 began to fig- 
ure I had linally caught on to some- 
thing." Practicing with Snead, Doug 
Ford and Gene Littler, he shot a 66 and 
a 67, and they said if he kept on play ing 
like ibal Uc could win. Bob phoned his 
wife Sarah, who had taken their two sons 
to Little Rock to visit her parents, and told 
her what Snead and the others had said. 
The word was not around the course, 
however. At one private Calcutta pool, 
where the players like Nicklaus and 
Palmer were auctioned for S350or more. 
Bob went for S5. 

After his two opening rounds of 70, 
everyone just look it for granted that 
Goalby would sooner or later start to 
hook. “I've alway s played terrible here,” 
Bob kept repealing, as if he, too, were 
surprised, but he kept cutting the ball 
with that new downswing and was never 
more than two strokes off the lead until 
that eagle putt on the 69th hole on Sun- 
day when he finally caught de Vicenzo. 


“I'm very happy I won the tourna- 
ment." he said afterward, “and I'd be a 
liar if I told you I wasn't. But I'm really 
sorry I won it the way I did. Td much 
rather have done it in a playoff. Ro- 
berto has been one of my good friends 
for 12 years, and there has never been a 
niecr fellow." 

Four days earlier the 1968 Masters 
had conic to order on a somber, if not 
subdued, note. Only ISOmiles away Mar- 
lin l.uthcr King hud just been laid to 
rest, and there was no mistaking the so- 
briety of the mood across the state of 
Georgia, of which Augu.sia was once 
the capital. 

You could feel this atmosphere around 
the Augusta National course, where the 
galleries seemed smaller and far less ex- 
uberant than in years past (official at- 
tendance figures arc always the Masters' 
own well-kept secret). Coming into the 
clubhouse after their opening rounds on 
Thursday, the play ers, one after another, 
said the same thing. “Mow was it out 
there?" they would be asked. "Quiet,” 
they would answer. 

This was the 12th Masters for 'Vil- 
liatn tarl Casper Jr., who is now in his 
37th year and 1 5lh as a professional golf- 
er. The second-biggest money winner in 
the history of golf and twice the U.S. 
Open champion, Bill has been long over- 
due for his green Masters jacket. Vet 
he had never finished better than fourth 
at Augusta and never shot better than 
286. People began to wonder if the Au- 
gusta National bugged Bill, and he gave 
his answer early on Thursday afternoon 
with a line four-under-par 68 that stood 
up as the leading score through the rest 
of the day. 

U was a bright sunny day with a crisp 
wind out of the north that made it ex- 
ceptionally dilTicult to choose the right 
club, yet 16 players were under par. Ei- 
ther golfers were getting better or the 
course was getting easier with age. 
Among those in a live-way tic a stroke 
behind Casper was Tony Jacklin, the 
peppery young Englishman w ho had just 
become the first of his countrymen to 
win an American tournament since 1920. 
That was at Jacksonville a fortnight earli- 
er, and the event was front-page news 
in The Times of London. Needless to 
say, the sporting press of England 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean in droves to 
await and report a possible miracle at 
Augusta, but Tony's game was not yet 
up to it. Subsequent scores of 73-74-72 
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dropped him well back into the pack. 

Those tied with Jacklin were de Vi- 
cenzo, Aaron. Jack Nicklaus and Bruce 
Devlin, all destined to remain in con- 
tention for the championship until the 
closing holes. Not Casper, however. By 
the second day his old Augusta prob- 
lems returned to vex him. and the 75 he 
shot under the most ideal conditions left 
him out of contention for good. Casper 
told the press he was feeling a little off 
his feed and blamed it on either some 
peaches or a sausage he had consumed 
that morning for breakfast. 

Frank Beard grabbed the spotlight on 
Friday with a brilliant 65, just one shot 
over the course record that is shared by 
Lloyd Mangrum (1940) and Jack Nick- 
laus (1965). Beard's round put him in 
second place along with Goalby and 
Nicklaus, all of them a stroke behind 
Gary Player, who had a 67, and Don Jan- 
uary. who shot a 68. Certainly the Mas- 
ters is serious business for all the golf- 
ers and a most important victory for 
any of them, but to Player it seemed al- 
most a crusade. Above all, he wanted it 
to vindicate his contention that he is 
one of the alltime greats of golf, as in- 
deed he almost is. 

Player had another incentive, as well. 
Golf has brought Gary security in the 
form of a large farm north of Johannes- 
burg. and he is becoming increasingly 
unhappy about the time he must spend 
at golf when he could be home with his 
wife and children and the quarter horses 
he is starting to breed. Ifhcwon the Mas- 
ters, Player would feel Justified in tak- 
ing the next flight home. Otherwise he 


would have to stay in the U.S. to com- 
plete the 15-toumament minimum re- 
quired of a foreign player to maintain 
his PGA playing card. 

After moving into a tie for the lead. 
Player made the rather rare concession 
(for him) that he had putted well, sink- 
ing six birdie putts at distances from 18 
inches to 20 feel. Then he gave a short 
lecture on the importance of physical 
fitness and a nonfattening diet. 

While all this was going on, a poi- 
gnant drama was taking place in front 
of silent thousands as Arnold Palmer 
shot a 79 and missed the 36-hole cut 
for the first time since he made his de- 
but at the Masters in 1955. It is one of 
the enigmas of golf that a player of Palm- 
er's stature and talent could start his 
round on Friday in the best of spirits, 
feeling he was going to play well, only 
to have the spring in his clubs turn to 
lead. Palmer himself could not explain 
it and he made no excuses for himself 
as he discussed his debacle at home that 
evening. The Masters' only four-lime 
winner stayed around for lunch the next 
day with Cliff Roberts and a tour around 
the course, then took off in his Lear Jet 
for Latrobc, dipping a wing in salute 
over the Augusta National. 

There is probably no way to re<reate 
what happened on Saturday for those 
who were not there and even for those 
who were. The day started with Player 
and January holding that one-stroke lead 
over Goalby. Nicklaus and Beard. An- 
other stroke back was Tommy Aaron. 
And then the field. At one point or an- 
other through Saturday afternoon all of 


these, along with de Vicenzo, Devlin. 
Raymond Floyd. Miller Barber. LecTre- 
vino and Bert Yancey, shared first or 
second place. Inasmuch as the leader 
boards around the course hold only 10 
names, the gallery sometimes had no no- 
tion who was ahead. 

The last pairing in the group con- 
tained Player and Yancey, who was to 
finish the tournament in third place. On 
No. 17 Player missed a short putt that 
dropped him back into a six-way tie for 
the lead with Beard. Floyd. Goalby. Dev- 
lin and January, all of whom were al- 
ready in at five-under-par. Then, on the 
18th green. Player faced a snaky 30- 
foot downhill putt, and his purpose at 
that point was to get it in the hole in 
no more than two strokes. He barely 
touched the ball to start it rolling, and 
it slowly wound its way into the cup for 
a birdie 3. So Player ended the day in soli- 
tary ownership of first place, albeit a 
most unhappy player. 

Three times through the round Player 
had three-pullcd a green, but on the 
stretch of holes 8 through 10 he had sunk 
three birdie putts, one of20feet. "It's the 
best 1 can hit the ball from tee to green,*’ 
he grumbled, "but I'm absolutely pathet- 
ic on the greens. I am going out there to- 
morrow and charge this course and try 
to make a birdie or better." 

Try he did, but it was only good 
enough to bring him a tic for seventh. 
The charming de Vicenzo and the hand- 
some Goalby settled matters between 
themselves in a most sadly technical 
way after some of the best pressure golf 
ever played at Augusta. end 
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Htn is rA# actual da Vieamo acoracard—now baing bald in tha fUas of Augusta National. It is sura to bacoma ona of golfs most 
famous bits of mamorabUia. Nota tha spaafie warning printad abate da Vieanto's slgnatara: 'I hate checked my score hole by hole." 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BIG TOWNS 


4s Stanley Cup hockey heated up, the best war was between New York's Rangers, who had a plan, and the 
Second City's Black Hawks, who behaved like doves for a time but then got pretty mean by PETE AXTHELM 


S ian Mikita. ihv leading scorer in the 
National Hockey League. leaned 
back on the bench in front of his locker 
in the Black Hawks’ dressing room last 
Saturday afternoon and started to puli 
off his rcd-and-black jersey. The shirt 
was heavy with sweat; Mikita struggled 
to get it over his head. “'It's been a 
long time since I've been this drenched 
after a game." he said. ”1 guess wc 
worked pretty hard today." 

Mikita and his linemates. Kenny 
Wharram and Doug Mohns. had just 
played one of their finest games to help 
the Hawks beat the New York Rangers. 
y- i . and tie their Stanley Cup playoff se- 
ries at two games apiece. "Did you win 
this game because you worked harder 
than they did?" Mikita was asked. "Oh, 


everybody worked hard in this one." he 
said. "1 think you’ll find some pretty- 
tired guys in the other locker room, too." 

Both the Hawks and Rangers had 
good reason to be exhausted last week 
as they fought through a series that was 
easily the most exciting of the four Stan- 
ley Cup semifinats. The second-place 
Rangers entered the playoffs as solid fa- 
vorites over the slumping Hawks, and 
New York did win the first two games. 
But Chicago dramatically regained its 
best form and won the next three. The 
Hawks were a superior team in their 
first two victories and a lucky one in 
the third, which was decided by rookie 
Bob Schmaulz' fluke 90-foot goal. That 
Sunday night win in New York brought 
the Hawks close — but the issue was still 


in doubt. Both teams were showing their 
sellout crowds the way hockey can be 
played when S7.500 a man is at stake. 

The other first-round East series was 
disappointing. The Boston Bruins, who 
had hoped to use their size and strength 
to overpower the swifter Montreal Ca- 
nadiens. did little hard hitting and even 
less shooting and dropped four straight. 
Harry Sinden. the young coach who led 
Boston into the playoffs for the first time 
in eight years, admitted sadly. "'A lot 
of us found out what Stanley Cup play 
is all about including myself." 

In the West, as the week ended, both 
the series were tight. The Philadelphia 
Flyers, who had won the expansion pen- 
nant. suffered a disastrous offensive 
slump and felt behind iheSl. Louis Blues. 
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3-1. but on Saturday found the net again 
and crushed the Blues 6 I. In the other 
West series the l.os Angeles Kings held 
a 3-2 lead over Minnesota. It could have 
been a runaway for the Kings, who swept 
the first two games, but they blew two- 
goal leads in eonsoculivc games in 
Minnesota before squeaking to a 3 2 win 
on Saturday back in Los Angeles. 

The element that set the Ranger-Black 
Hawk scries apart, however, was not 
the tightness of the race but the quality 
of play. "It's very unusual.” said Hawk 
Defenseman Pat Stapleton, “to see two 
teams going so well at one lime. I don't 
think anyone can say he's had a bad se- 
ries. The team that wins will know it 
really accomplished something." 

Striking contrasts between the teams 
and coaches made the Ranger-Hawk 
confrontation fascinating. New York 
came into the series on a w inning streak; 
Chicago had failed to win in its last six 
regular-season games. The Rangers were 
deep and well balanced, while the Hawks 
seemed to be leaning too heavily on a 
few men — most notably Hull, who was 
required to play left wing on his own 
line, center another line, lead power plays 
and kill penalties. 

Coach Emile Francis had a clearcut 
strategy for a Ranger victory, and he 
was supremely confident that it would 
work. His altitude was contagious, and 
his players were cool and relaxed off 
the ice. Billy Reay, on the other hand, 
was nervous and ill-tempered as he jug- 
gled his lines with an air of desperation. 
The Hawks themselves seemed tense and 
subdued as the series began. "We know 
now that we're a better team than they 
are,” Mohnssaid after Saturday's fourth 
game. "But we finished fourth and they 
were second, so we had to have some 
doubts when we started." 

Francis' plan was fairly simple: Phil 
Goyette, Bob Nevin and Don Marshall, 
good defensive forwards, would hold 
their own against Mikita's line. Ron 
Stewart would shadow Bobby Hull all 
over the ice. cutting down the clTeclive- 
ncss of Bobby's line. And Jean Raielle 
and Rod Gilbert would be free to lead 
the New- York scoring. 

The strategy worked well for two 
games, partly because of the burden that 
Reay placed on Hull. Bobby, as usual, 
was willing to play 60 minutes a game 
to help the I law ks, "I enjoy the responsi- 
bility." he said. But he played so much 
in the first two games that he tired slight- 


ly. and Stewart checked him .so closely 
that he seldom broke loose to lead the 
offensive rushes the Hawks needed. "Ev- 
ery time I get the puck, he's there." 
Bobby said. "Just once I'd like to be 
able to skate freely." 

"I'm just doing a job." said Stewart. 
"Some gu>s are paid to score. I'm paid 
to check. And when contract time comes 
around, don't worry, niy efforts will he 
appreciated." 

With Hull frustrated, the Rangers won 
the first game 3-1 and held on to win 
the second 2-1. although the Hawksout- 
pluved them for the last two periods as 
Reay kept experimenting to try to get 
his club going. "But we're starling to 
skate now." warned Hull. "And in the 
long run it won't be any strategy that 
wins this series. It will be a matter of 
w ho is willing to punish himself more 
to get it." 

Bobby, who had rested for six days 
at the end of the regular season to pre- 
pare for the playoffs, was ready to pun- 
ish himself to the utmost, but there was 
some doubt about other Hawks. The 
team had suffered through a season of 
injuries, disappointments and slumps; at 
times the Hawks looked as if they just 
wanted to get the whole thing over with. 

Then something happened to Chicago. 
"We're pros," Mikila said succinctly. 
"We have a lot at stake, and we have a 
lot to prove. We just had to start play- 
ing the way we can." 

Suddenly Mikita, Wharram and 
Mohns were swarming all over their 
slower rivals. Goalie Denis DeJordy was 
as brilliant as his New York counterpart. 
Eddie Ciiacomin. Defenseman Gilles 
Marotte. who had been a major dis- 
appointment for much of the season, 
played two superb games in a row. The 
Hawks exploded for five goals in the 
third period of the third game, then 
poured 23 shots at Giacomin in the first 
period of the Saturday game. Everyone— 
right down to the Bob Schmaul/tcs and 
Brian McDonalds that Reay kept find- 
ing on his bench — played a part. When 
Schmaui/ scored the deciding goal in 
the 2-1 fifth game, Marotte watched llic 
reporters drift from Hull, who scored 
the other Hawk goal, toward the rook- 
ie. "Who's the star?" he called. "Bobby 
Who?" Hull showed in that game, when 
the Rangers held and fouled him all 
night, that he was still the dominant 
star. But the Hawks also had won two 
crucial games without any goals by the 


man who had started out to earn,’ them. 

"It doesn't bother me a bit." said 
Bobby Hull. "I don't care if 1 don't 
even get a shot on goal, as long as we 
keep winning." 

Bobby ilitlii'i gel a shot on the net dur- 
ing the entire third game, a 7-4 victory. 
But his center. Pit Martin, took seven 
shots— and scored with two of them. 
Whenever the Ranger defensemen be- 
came loo preoccupied with Hull. Martin 
and Chico Maki were able to rush in and 
challenge Giacomin. Martin, who came 
from Boston with Marotte in last sum- 
mer’s controversial trade, was bothered 
b> an ankle injury for much of this vear 
and scored only 16 goals. Pliil E:sposito. 
the man he replaced on Hull’s line, scored 
35 for the Bruins — and I’it heard quite a 
bit about it. "I’m glad Phil had a good 
year," Martin said. "That didn't bother 
me. But I guess it bothered a lot of other 
people around Chicago." 

Part of Marlin’s Inujbic this season 
came from the fact that his style did 
not mesh too well with Hull’s. "Bobby 
and Chico were used to a center like 
Phil, who could hang tough at the red 
line and hit them with passes as they 
broke in. My style is more suited to 
carrying the puck myself." explained 
Martin. “With Bobby covered so close- 
ly now. I have to carry it more — and 
that's when I’m at my best.” 

"Martin played the two best games 
I’ve seen him in," said Francis. "He 
was the key man in both of them." Af- 
ter his two goals in the third game. Pit 
won a faceoff to set up Marotlc’s win- 
ning goal in the fourth game, then stole 
the puck to feed Maki for the final goal 
in the 3-1 triumph. Yet Francis insisted 
that he was unimpressed by the skating 
display of Marlin. Mikila and the other 
suddenly awakened Hawks. "We never 
did dazzle anyone with footwork." Emile 
said, "but we’ll grind them down." 

The team that dives grind out this vic- 
tory may prove an easy target for the 
vveil-rcsted Canadiens. But last week that 
prospect was lost in the cxeiiemenl of 
the moment. After the third game Don 
Murphy, the Hawks' publicitv man and 
most rabid fan, raced into the dressing 
room. "Two goals. Pit!" he yelled. 
"That's more than Esposito got in the 
whole series last year." 

"That." laughed Marlin, "is the last 
thing I’m worried about. 1 just want to 
win this — more than I've ever wanted 
to win anything, I guess." end 
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^REMINISCENT, 

RELIABLE 

AND 

REVEALING 

To hear oldtimers tell it, prizefighting’s folk heroes, past masters like Jack Johnson and 
John L. Sullivan, could have whipped the best of the modern crop in a single night. Thanks 
to a group of pioneer camero buffs, there is no need to rely on such nostalgia. Late in the 
19th century Thomas Edison and other early moviemakers began to shoot films of bouts 
in such unlikely places as Orange, N.J. and Carson City, Nev. Some of the best of their takes 
have now been assembled for theater showing in an embarrassingly legible film, “The 
Legendary Champions.” As plain as the head on John L’s 5c beer is the fact that these men, 
the best of their day, would have been troubled by almost any of the champions of our time. 
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Slonley Ketchel ond Jock Johnson, considered 
by mony to be the greotesf middleweight and 
heovyweight ever, met in 1909 ot Colmo, 
Calif, (right). In the 12th round Ketchel sent 
Johnson down. Johnson got up, ond Ketchel 
odvonced for the kill with a less fhon clos- 
sicol wild right. Johnson countered for o KO, 
then tripped inelegantly over Ketchel's feet. 


First fight Film ever token (left! pitted Peter 
Courtney, in block knickers, ogoinst Jomes 
J. Corbett, in a precursor of the bikini. The 
yeor: 1894; the photogropher: Edison. The 
ring wos pitched in o speciol studio mounted 
on wheels thot turned to cotch the sun. Two- 
minute rounds were fought. In the sixth Cor- 
bett, conqueror of Sullivon, KOed Courtney. 



CONTINUED 
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OLDTIME FILMS continued 
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Philodelphio Jock O'Brien (left, on the 
ropes), challenging Heavyweight Chomp 
Tommy Burns in Los Angeles, was caught 
by camera running away from a clumsy, 
clubbing assault. Referee: Jim Jeffries. 


The million-dollar gote come in with Jock 
Dempsey, shown (right! pounding downed 
Chompion jess Willord, o legal ploy in 
1919. Eight yeors loter, largely because 
of this bout, come the neutral-corner rule. 



fists roised in a position that positively 
encouraged a KO, Bill Squires, Australian 
heovyweight champion (left!, got it in the 
very first round of his 1907 motch with 
French Conodo's world titleholder. Burns. 


Modern style and skill were introduced 
to the heavyweight division by Gene Tun- 
ney (right, facing camera). He solved 
Dempsey's sworming ossoults with a mix- 
ture of jobs, hooks ond deadening rights. 
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ANGRY OVERSEER 
OF THE MARATHON 

Jock Semple, the colorful Scot who manages Boston's epic event, 
wages a passionate battle for his race and against those who mock it 

by MYRON COPE 


C i. ;iaiiily you've iieard of JtX'k Sem- 
ple. One sear ago. lo be exact, you 
saw his pieiiire in ilie sports pages. Hard- 
ly a newspaper in the nation failed to 
publish the wirephotos that 

Hashed out of Boston on .April 19. Pa- 
tri.)l‘s t^ay. 

Here is this girl named Kalhy Swit- 
zer from Syracuse Ltiiversity. Jogging 
along, she wears a trackman's sweat suit 
and the number 261. She has crashed 
the Boston Marathon, an eveni for men 
only, having obtained an entry number 
through chicanery. Miss Switzer's dark 
hair swirls as she looks apprehensively 
over her left shoulder. Behind her. clutch- 
ing wildly at her back, is this stocky old 


guy in a sports jacket. His fringe of gray 
hair blows in the cold wind, and you 
can see him grinding his teeth as though 
he were a pint-size King Kong on a ram- 
page. He seems to want to hurl Kathy 
Sw itzer off the course and clear into Bos- 
ton Bay. 

The old guy is Jock Semple, of course. 
“Thai fearstutif picture!'' he still ex- 
claims. "That awful, fierce expression!’’ 

Immediately to Semple's left in the pic- 
ture is a runner named Tom Miller. 
Kathy Switzer’s boy friend, and Miller 
piles into Semple with a shoulder bltvck. 
"That guy's a hammer thrower, for 
cripes' sake!" Semple shouts, .studying 
a dog-eared copy of the picture. Crash 


gives the hammer thrower's shoulder. Out 
of the race goes Semple. And on goes 
Kaihy Switzer. 

This Friday anoihcr .April 19— an 
army of 600 runners crowds into a sort 
of giant corral on a side street in Hop- 
kinion. Mass, for the start of the 72nd 
annual Boston .Athletic As.sociation 
Marathon- a 26'milc 385-yard jog to 
Prudential Center in Boston. The hand- 
ful of distance enthusiasts who admin- 
ister the race, tending lo a zillion de- 
tails without pay, regard the Boston 
Marathon as the world's second biggest 
inlcrnulional sports event second only 
lo the Olympic (iames. But lately the 
great event has been lighting for its dig- 
nity. .Although the best marathoners 
from every continent still llixtk to Bos- 
ton. the race has become something of 
a field day for ji'kers and oddballs. In 
among the serious runners, fast and not 
so fast, are the characlerst college fresh- 
men groaning along as a part of their 
fraternity hazing; fat men who look as 
though they might have trouble climbing 
a flight of steps: saloon braggarts try- 
ing to win a belt and. of course, women, 
who trot along as unollicial entrants, de- 
nied numbers for their chests. AH of 
those poseurs, few of whom come close 
to finishing the race, send a shudder up 
the spine of John Duncan Semple, the 
irascible. 64-year-old Scot who is Mr. 
Boston .Marathon himself. 



‘■I'm not o'poozcd l" \*onicn's athlet- 
ics,” says Jock, whose burr remains al- 
most as thick as it was llie slay in 192J 
when he left C lydebank for America. 
Indeed, he has donated trophies to wom- 
en's races. ••But we re taught t' respect 
laws— l' respect rules. The amateur rules 
here say a woman can't run more th'n 
a mile and a half. I'm in favor of ma- 
kin' their races longer, but they doon't 
belong with men. They doon't beong 
runnin' with Jim Ryun. ^’ou wouldn't 
like to sec u woman runnin' with Jim 
Ryun, wouldya?" 

Jock happens to be the unpaid coach 
and trainer of the Boston .A.A.A. an or- 
ganization that has not owned a build- 
ing since the I9.^0s but li'cs on in the 
minds of the men w ho run under its ban- 
ner. Nearly indispensable to the mar- 
athon, -Semple processes close to l.(KX) 
applications, responds to a flood of cor- 
respondence from around the globe and 
on race day herds the runners to order 
like a sweaty cowboy on the Chisholm 
Trail. \'el. because last year he lit out 
after Miss Switzer, he has emerged as 
the marathon's heavy. 

Actually, as much as Jock appeared 
to want to paddle her behind, he was 
only trying to pull the number off her 
back. She had applied for entry as "K. 
Switzer.” and in order to have the physi- 
cal exam waived she had sent in a doc- 
tor's certificate attesting that K. Switzer 


was lit to run. A male friend claimed 
her number for her at the scene. Miss 
Switzer pleads that she was ignorant of 
the rule barring women but that. uhm. 
uh, well, she resorted to a conspiracy 
just in case. It was the deception that out- 
raged J<ick. Nevertheless. Columnist Hud 
Collins of The Hosion iHohc landed on 
him in print, reminding him that Amer- 
ican women had been emancipated. Jock 
stuffed the Collins column into a draw- 
er where he keeps memorabilia, but each 
time he reread it his teeth began to gnash. 
His capacity for rage builds relentlessly, 
likea vtilcano's. f ight months and count- 
less expletives later he erupted, tearing 
the column to shreds. 

Then there was the neat-looking, blue- 
eyed blonde whom Jock refers to as “the 
(iibb danie.” Roherta Ciibb doesn't 
bother with u number. She simply pops 
onto the course and begins to run and, 
admittedly, she runs very well. She came 
on last year in a Paisley blouse with man- 
darin collar, as if she were modeling at 
a Ritz-Carllon luncheon. One marathon- 
er confessed that he trailed her for eight 
miles, unable to tear away from the sight 
of “those lovely, lovely legs.” 

“Who's she kiddin'?" Jock bellows, 
unswayed by Miss Ciibb's charms. “She 
runs in leotards and all that. Why doon't 
she run in women’s events? She never 
does. This Gibb dame doon't run in 
anythin'!” 


Jock himself ran in the Boston Mar- 
athon for years, but after the 1949 race, 
at age 46, he decided that his responsi- 
bilities as a marathon official precluded 
proper training. This is not to say he 
took to a hammock. At 8:.f0 a.m. Bos- 
ton Ciarden is a cold, drafly cavern where 
wurkmen sweep (he hockey ice and clean 
up around the seats, oblivious to a sol- 
itary. sweat-suited figure, JtKk, who pads 
along a concrete aisle 17 rows up from 
the ice. circling the arena again and again 
until he has run his daily mile and a 
half. Only then does he repair to his 
place of business, which lies at the end 
of a dingy second-floor corridor in an 
office-building annex to the Garden. 

rherc. the door opens onto an office 
crammed with a couple of old wooden 
desks, a few tiling cabinets and hun- 
dreds of musty trophies -bell-shaped, 
kettle-shaped, lamppost-shaped tro- 
phies; mugs, statuettes, loving cups. I he 
morning sun pours through two huge 
windows that arc partially covered by 
yellow blinds patched w iih masking tape, 
and when the MBT.X elevated serccehes 
past the windows the glass rattles per- 
ilously and the visitor's head throbs. The 
office leads to another room, one that 
is shaped like a mail slot and is not 
much larger. Three rubdown tables, a 
diathermy machine, a whirlpool and iwti 
heat lamps somehow have been jammed 
into this recess, to say nothing of a steam 
conunufd 
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cabinet and shower stall located on a 
tiny balcony overhead. JiKk Semple's 
business card says he is a registered physi- 
cal therapist and. as almost every pro- 
fessional athlete and sporting type in 
Boston knows, he is one of the nation's 
few remaining great masseurs, an ex- 
pert practitioner of the dying art of hand 
manipulation. In the morning he wedges 
his lunch a meat-loaf sandwich and a 
thermos of cotree behind a radiator to 
keep it warm, and then the Salon dc 
Slobs, as Jock's one-man clinic has been 
called, is open for business. 

"A lot of characters— old fighters and 
old runners— go there." says C'lif Keane, 
the caustic sportswriter of The Boston 
Globe. "Jock throws them into a big 
pot of steam and cooks them. I don't 
think he goes too heavy for those new- 
fangled machines, tvery once in a while, 
when I wasn't feeling well. I'd go in 
and let him give me a punch in the 
back, but the day he grilled a cheese sand- 
wich on the radiator, that was enough 
for me." 

Administering a rubdown. Jock fre- 
quently can be found stabbing and grind- 
ing vertebrae with one hand while hold- 
ing a telephone receiver in the other, 
for he is besieged the year round by mara- 



PHYSIOTHERAPtST SEMPLE WARD AT WORK 


thon pretenders phoning to inquire about 
the procedure for entering the big race. 
"One thing you just might do," Jock 
shouts into the phone, "is try runiiin* 
26 miles t' see if you can. . . . Oh.y'know 
y'can. do ya'.’ Well, then, tell me. what 
kind of time you plannin' to do the mara- 
thon in. . Two-ten! Did you say /M'u- 
ten?" JcK'k's face goes red. Dave Mc- 
Kcnrie smashed the course record last 
year by doing two hours, 15 minutes 
and 45 seconds. "Well, forget the whole 
thing, ‘cause ycr not worthy o' the event, 
and we doon't want t' hear anymore o* 
yer crap!" Jock slams down the receiv- 
er, nearly breaking it in two. 

"Ihcsc screwballs! I hesc weirdies!" 
he cries at the ceiling. "These .Mil' boys! 
These Tufts characters! These Harvard 
guys! They write me askin' should they 
put on spiked shoes for the marathon!" 
Actually, besides the genuine contenders, 
the field includes a sizable pool of mas- 
ochistic exercise fiends— business exec- 
utives. physicians. Ph. D.s and a gaunt 
magazine editor or two. Happy to ac- 
commtHlaie those who train seriously, 
Jock waves a letter from an Oregon sur- 
geon. a man in his 60s, who reports 
that in training he has taken two 26- 
mile runs at altitudes up to 7.000 feet. 
"He's one o' the few who sends me a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for an 
entry blank." Jock notes. But the smart 
alecks and fatsiss quickly return him to 
a Ixiil, "Potbellies?" he rages. "You 
should sec 'em. Some of 'em take six 
hours i' run the course. 1 once walked 
it in four and a half!" 

L'p the corridor from the Salon de 
Slobs, a door opens into the tidy oUices 
of the Boston Celtics. Seated as usual 
behind a cigar. General Manager Red 
Auerbach takes a dim view of the com- 
motion raging down the hall. He is for 
throwing the whole lot of the marathon 
people -Semple, the weirdies, the serious 
road runners, every last one of them — 
into the loony bin. "W'hat's this race 
prove?" Auerbach growls. "So you 
prove you can run a long time, so what? 
If you're running to keep in shape, run 
two miles ntaybe. O.K. But this! Twenty- 
six miles! You gotta be a nut." 

Auerbach is no stranger to the race, 
simply because until a few years ago 
the finish line was at the Hotel Lenox, 
where he resides during basketball sea- 
son. For want of anything better to do. 
he would stand at a window or go down 
to the front door and watch the finish- 


ers stagger in. As a professional who 
has spent a lifetime making a dollar from 
sports, the sight appalled him, 

"1 used to stand there saying. ‘What 
the hell is this?’ " The trophies and med- 
als that went to the first 35 finishers 
struck Auerbach as a pitiful day's pay. 
"And all those other bastards ran for 
nothing. They ran 26 miles for u cup of 
beef stew, a cupcake and a glass of milk! 
It didn't make sense. 

"I followed them into the hotel once." 
-Auerbach gix?s on. "I was curious to 
have a look, figuring they'd have a spe- 
cial chef behind a great big pile of steam- 
ing stew. Well, they were pouring it out 
of cuns. It was canned beef stew! It was 
goddamned canned beef stew. I couldn't 
believe it." 

Since the finish line was moved in 
1965. the road runners have been fed 
homemade stew in the employees' caf- 
eteria of Prudential Tower. .Moreover. 
Boston AA Meet Director Will Cloncy 
points out in rebuttal to Auerbach that 
even when the slew- was canned it was 
Dinty Moore's. Snaps Cloncy. "Bart 
Starr says the <ireen Bay Packers train 
on Dinty Moore’s." O-K.. but -Auerbach 
still would like to know why it is that 
after the marathon w inner has practically 
killed himself running for more than two 
hours JiKk Semple must hit him with a 
blanket at the finish line, then scoop 
him up like a sack of oats and drag 
him into the building for his physical 
checkup. "The guy runs 26 miles, and 
here he is. grabbed. " .Auerbach says. 
"Semple feels this is his function." 

Suddenly Auerbach's voice mellows 
as he strives to find a good word for 
the marathon. "I would say that it's 
the last of the amateur sports- 1 mean 
the real amateur sports, where a guy 
don't even get expenses— and you gotta 
like a guy like Semple who's associated 
so wholeheartedly with something where 
a guy don't get a dime. I've seen run- 
ners come over here from Japan three, 
four days before the race and pay for a 
hotel room, then run the meet, then get 
their beef stew and then turn right around 
and go home. Unbelievable! Now a lot 
of people laughed at that situation where 
Jock went after that girl last year, but / 
didn't, The Boston Marathon is a big 
part of that man’s life. He didn't want 
a mockery made of something he be- 
lieves so strongly in." 

As foolish as it may seem to those of 
us whose conception of exertion is a 
conttnurd 
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Top Form 
on the Fairway: 
New Desert Classic 
Slacks with 


■ORTREL 


HS&M scores with a new country 
club classic nrtatched to a pro's 
taste — Desert Classic Slacks. 

A luxury blend of Fortrel^ and 
wool woven exclusively for 
HS&M by Stevens Greer. It sheds 
wrinkles, stays in top form. 

More news is in the new solid 
colors and pincheck patterns. 

Swing in new Desert Classic 
Slacks by Hart Schaffner & Marx. 
Proudly named after Bob Hope's 'v 
famous tournament. 

(Seen on NBC-TV. Sponsored 
by Chrysler Corp.) 

$25.95 at fine stores everywhere. 


Schaffner 

&Marx 
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The fronf-wheel-drive youngmobile 


broad-shouldered look. And that 
responsive performance from 
a 455-cubIc-inch Rocket V-8, 
biggest ever built. And that 
mosleTfvjl T^de ond hond\mg, 
thanks to the superior traction 
of FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE and 
torsion-bar suspension. Like 
we say, Toronado is all man 
—right down to that 
man-sized trunk. 


The line of demarcation is 
drawn. Men on one side. 
Boys on the other. Cors fall 
into place. No question 
which side Toionodo lakes. 
Not with that brawny, 



from Oldsmobile. 
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trip out the back door with the cvciiiny 
garbage, the most eshilaraiing times trf 
Jixtk Semple's life have been those spem 
charging across a mcados^. plovsing 
through thickets and splashing across a 
stream, or else, as m the marathon, 
pounding down a concrete highwav. At 
the age of 14. when he w<irkcd nine 
hours a das at the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine plant in Clsdebank. he ran his 
first race in a faciorv track meet, Two 
thousand Scotsmen cheered while Jock, 
clad in a bathing suit, raced to victory 
in the l(H)-yard dash. "Big Semple!" ilie> 
cried. At 14 he had almost attained his 
full growth, 5' X". so in a land of di- 
minutive people he came to be known 
as Big Semple of Clydebank. 

T was terrible with the asthma." Jt>ck 
says. I ivc-milc cross-country races, he 
discovered, were tonic for his ailment. 
"They were a social <>utin'. too. We used 
to start from the public baths 'n' run 
through plowed tields. over ditches 'n' 
dikes, through streams that were swol- 
len up i' ver knees. Oh. it was grand 
bein' out there in the fresh air every Sa- 
turday. and sometimes the more pros- 
perous harrier clubs had a clubhouse 
and they'd have a cup o' tea and a cou- 
ple o' cakes waitin' when >' came in." 

At a suggestion from his father. Jock 
departed the hard times of Scotland when 
he was 19 and spent seven years in IMiila- 
delphia working as a carpenter in the 
shipyards and in the construction in- 
dustry. But it was in Boston on April 
19. 19.^0 that he experienced a moment 
of ecstasy that he would not have thought 
possible. James Semple, an older brotli- 
cr. had settled in Lynn. Mass,, and m»w 
Jock's mother was visiting in Lynn. So 
he hitchhiked there to .sec her. and while 
he was at it he entered the Boston Mar- 
allion. 

About halfway through the race Jock 
found himself galloping along the high- 
way in Wellesley and. to his great aston- 
ishment. he held a position near (he head 
of the pack. He was matching strides 
with the stars six-time winner Clarence 
PcMar. known as Mr. DeNlar-atlum: 
John C. Miles, the dauntless Nova Sco- 
tian; Willie Krvonen and Karl Koski. 
the Hashing f-mns. JiK'k was running 
ninth, and now. in Wellesley, he was 
passing the great Hmky Hcnigan to take 
eighth place, brom the roadside the col- 
lege girls applauded him. and a lump 
rose to his throat. Never had he known 
a moment like this. 


Mis mother was at the finish line to 
sec him conic in sevenih. "So that was 
it." says Jock. "I knew I had i' slay in 
Boston. I got a job as a lockcr-room 
boy for SI I a week," In two decades of 
trying he never again finished as high 
as seventh, but he always felt it a priv- 
ilege to run with the dedicated. There 
were no Kathy Swii/ers or (iibb dames 
to sully the day. 

The upshot of all Jock’s running was 
that in World War II a Navy corps- 
man tried to reject him because of Hat 
feet. "W hat the heifre y' talkin' about',’" 
Jock roared. "These feet cvwcr .CSlH) 
miles a year!" The Navy immediately 
reversed its decision. .And a good thing, 
too. because, with the (il Bill. Jock was 
able to get a diploma in 1947 from the 
Massachusetts School of Physiotherapy 
and become a noisy insiiiution at the 
Boston Ciarden, Besides treating flabby 
businessmen { "Thank the Lord, a cash 
customer!" Jock cries when one walks 
through the door), he served for 18 years 
as trainer for visiting teams in the Na- 
tional Basketball Assoeialion. Though 
he sat on the visitors' bench, he would 
nnn silently for the Celtics, pausing from 
time to time to chase children olT the 
lloor or shout at a critical fan. "Keep 
quiet!" On one occasion, after a referee 
had ejected Red Auerbach from a Bos- 
lon-Syraeuse game. Jock could not con- 
tain himself. He Hew down the court to 
where .Supervisor of Referees Jocko Col- 
lins sal and demanded that Paul Sey- 
mour. the Syracuse coach, whose team 
Jock was serving, also be thrown out. 

"Collins was furious," says Clif 
Keane, and at half time, in the corridor 
outside file Syracuse dressing room, he 
retaliated. "Collins had hold ofSemplc." 
says Keane, "and the two refs. Sid Bor- 
gia and Billy Smith, were trying to get 
their turn. They were at him like three 
Saint Bernards on a meal. 1 had to do a 
Big Daddy Lipscomb and peel them off." 

Another night, when the Rochester 
Royals had blown a close game u> the 
Celtics. Owner-Coach t.cs Harrison 
stormed into the Royals' dressing room, 
ordered everyone but players out and 
slammed the door with all his might. 
".•\t that very instant." Keane remem- 
bers, "here comes Jock Semple, singing 
Rotiniiii' in the (Unumin' . or some fool 
thing, and carrying a tray of cups filled 
with orange juice. "The orange juice went 
Hying, and the tray crashed into JiKk's 
face, slashing open his forehead. "He 
nmunufH 
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was all cut up." says Keane, "but he 
was shouting murderous threats at Harri- 
son. The windup was that the Royals 
almost had to tight a guy who was half 
bleeding to death." 

Over the years the word spread 
through Boston that any man who had 
not been to the .Salon de Slobs for "the 
works" (which consists of hotbox, whirl- 
pool and a rubdown. after which Ji>ck 
seizes one's head in both hands and 
makes the neck pop like a cracker be- 
ing broken) had not experienced the 
world's best hangover cure. Further- 
more, collegiate and professional athletes 
began sneaking off to Jock whenever 
their own trainers could not cure their 
sore muscles or when they wanted to 
keep ailments a secret from their coaches 
lest they be benched. Gene Conley, who 
used to pitch big-league baseball from 
April through September and then re- 
port to the Boston Celtics for basketball, 
says he managed the transition only be- 
cause of JcK’k's tyranny. 

"I'd have only a week to 10 days to 
gel in shape for all the running and jump- 
ing you do in basketball," Conley says. 
"Jock would run me four or Hve miles, 
setting the pace himself. Then he'd give 
my legs a whirlpool treatment, and af- 
ter that he'd rub me down and let me 
sleep for a few hours. And then he'd 
have me up for another four or live 
miles of running. I'd be three weeks be- 
hind the others in training, but in a week 
or so Jock would have me in pretty good 
shape." 

Jock's miniclinic prov ides hint and his 
wife Betty (a lass who came from Alva 
in Clackmannanshire ) with no more than 
a meager living, and it would he even 
slimmer were it not that he works seven 
days a week and occasionally resorts to 
his Scotsman's instincts. "I once sent 
three players to him.” says Red Auer- 
bach. "He sent nte a bill, but then he 
had second thoughts and sent me a laun- 
dry bill for three sheets that the players 
had dirtied. I said, ‘Hell, why didn’t 
you put in a bill for the heat and water 
while you were at it?' " On the other 
hand, hundreds of injured high school 
athletes have passed through JtKk's skill- 
ful hands without charge, and he loses 
cash customers every time he chauffeurs 
his Boston AA team to a meet. The late 
Walter Brow n, who w as president of Bos- 
ton Garden, long ago imparted to Jock 
a tenet that guides him; "We can't be 
pros every minute of our lives." 


For Jock, money is only a means by 
which to live, but the Boston Marathon 
is his life. "To me. it's sacred." he says. 
"I know what it is t' train for it 'n' suf- 
fer. 1 can't stand for them weirdies to 
make a joke out of it.” On Marathon 
Day, Jock arises at 6 a.m. and drives to 
Prudential Center, carrying a trunkload 
of checkpoint signs in his car. He dis- 
tributes the signs to aides heading out 
to post them, and soon he starts herd- 
ing the army of marathon runners into 
buses for the trip to the starting pen in 
Hopkinton. Tramping through the 
buses, he seizes stowaways— spectators 
hilching a ride to the starting line— and 
bellows, "Out. y' bum! Out! Out! Out!” 
Following the runners to Hopkinton, he 
crashes into ihe pen, screaming at the 
milling sheep, as he calls them. He herds 
the top 25 runners to the front, ahead 
of "the morning glories who want to 
flash out and get in the newsreel.” And 
he pauses at the sight of a flabby Har- 
vard boy and snarls, "Y” couldn't get 
across the street wi'out help." 

Serenaded by such niceties, the noon- 
day sun — or noonday rain- descends 
on Hopkinton. At 12 o'clock the gun 
sounds. Jock hops into the press bus, 
where Will Cloney greets him with a lec- 
ture. "Now take it easy. Jock. Be quiet. 
Don't get excited." The lecture makes 
an impression for perhaps three or four 
miles, by which time JcKk has had his 
fill of jokers running in straw hats and 
assorted costumes. With a shriek, he 
clambers dow n from the bus and bounds 
after them. "He hurls not only his body 
at them.” Cloney says, "but also a rath- 
er choice array of epithets, which for- 
tunately arc made indistinguishable by 
his burr." 

Jock's method of attack is apt to vary, 
as on the day a few years ago when he 
(rotted alongside a contestant who wore 
an Uncle Sam suit, complete with high 
hat. and carried an ad for storm win- 
dows on his back. Jock, lugging a tray 
in one hand, malchcd him stride for 
stride, dashing his face with cups of 
water. 

Alas. Jock's sorties have not always 
been successful. One rainy day. as the 
1957 marathon prtKCcded through 
Framingham— the 6.5-mile mark— Jock 
made a flying tackle at a runner wear- 
ing webbed snorkclcr's shoes and a gro- 
tesque mask. He missed and splashed 
face down in a gutter. To make matters 
worse, meet officials were barely able to 
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dissuade the Framingham p<)lice from 
arresting him for attempted assault on 
the runner. 

“The thing that made me so <ki»ined 
mad.” Jock explains, "was that the guy 
was runnin' with the good runners.” 

In the 1^61 marathon one of Jock's 
own Boston AA runners. Johnny Kel- 
ley. was dueling neck and neck for the 
lead with Englishman Fred Norris and 
a Finnish detective named Fino Oksa- 
nen. when a black mongrel that had been 
nipping at Kelley's heels ruined his 
chances by tripping him. Enraged. Jock 
flew at the dog and lashed out with a 
swift kick. He missed. The dog went off 
happily, w hile Jock repaired to the press 
bus and begged reporters not to nten- 
lion the incident lest they bring the SPC A 
down on his head. “So John CJillooly 
put in his column." JiX.*k sighs, "that 
'Jock Semple was asked what kind of 
dog it was that he tried to kick, and 
Jock said it was a son of a bitch.' ” 

All right, put dow n Jock Semple as a 
trifle infra dig. if you will, but be aware 


that without the likes of him road races 
up and down the Fastern Seaboard would 
be in trouble. For it is not only his own 
marathon that he nurses. Whether it be 
the New England 25-Kilomctcr Cham- 
pionship or the Yonkers Marathon or 
a five-mile race through a Maine vil- 
lage. Jock is there, shouting, grinding 
his teeth, arguing w ith traflic cops, chas- 
ing off small boys on bicycles and all 
the while seeing to it that the race gets 
run. Bob McVeigh, controller of a Bos- 
ton department store and a member of 
the Bi>sion AA team, puls his finger on 
the problem that bedevils these races. 
"A lot of the officials arc well-meaning, 
but they may bedircciing their first race." 
McVeigh says. “JcK*k is the guy who 
gets things straightened out.” At the 
Yonkers Marathon, for example, he 
darts ahead of the runners in his car. 
blasting away on his horn, demanding 
a clear road. Stop the world, he seems 
to cry. there's a race coming through! 
"If a President's funeral were coming 
from the opposite direction.” says an- 


other of his runners. John Linscott. 
“Jock would make it back off.” 

This year Jock expected some 300 weir- 
dies to show up for the race, but at 
least K. Switzer was staying home. She 
is engaged to Tom Miller, the hammer 
thrower who blasted Jr>ck off the course 
last year, and Miller, who aspires to 
make the U.S. Olympic team, docs not 
care to anger the AAU. He therefore 
asked his fiancee to please slay away from 
Boston. Roberta Gibb, meanwhile, is liv- 
ing in California and at last word was 
not headed East. Jcx.'k himself, still smart- 
ing from last year’s notoriety, vowed to 
stay put in the press bus this time. His 
friends hoped that he meant it. “Why 
he hasn’t been killed in the marathon.” 
says Edward J. (Eddie) Powers, president 
of the B(«ton Garden. “I just don't 
know.” 

But Powers, an all-out admirer of 
Semple, enjoys speaking at length to 
define him. He concludes. “Jwk is the 
True Amateur. You’ve got to have a 
guy like him.” 
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KV KK iiAKit ni-;(:u 


Ki<*h tli4‘ lia/.v (»t’ iM‘ai'l»y 

liilli^. IliiN liatMi!>»oni<‘ su(M‘|i of 
land oiit«<iid4‘ \a<'»li« ill«‘ in IIk' n<‘i*ii 4‘ otf tin* 
1 i'«M|iiniN Htt‘<‘|il4M'haNC. {Kiint 4»l' th<' 

N|»riii;; Norial nisinoii and 4'liiiiax of llii' 
hiiiil*ra<‘inu: caliMidar. Part of a n «‘«‘k t liat 
In a Iii4‘l,v inixtiirr of horNi^v i'\4‘iiIn and 
opulent hoNpilality. tli(* l>iu' rac*' in naiiit'd 
in honor of th<‘ fii'Nt A iiM'riraii*hr«‘d to 
u in till* IOn;>’liNli i>(‘rh} . Pi(‘rr4‘ lairillard'N 
lroi|iioiN. oho uaN Ial4‘i‘ i‘t‘tirrd to Nttid 
iM'ai’ \aNh%ilh‘. It «liff(‘rN from moNt Ntei** 
pl4‘4'liaN<‘N in that it In run o\rr hriiNh in- 
Nl4si«l of t iiiilxM*. and t he 4‘iil ii'e «‘i^;ht-4‘« ent 
4‘ard of IroqiioiN da.> in forainati'iir ridi'i'N 
onl,i. TraiMt ioiia I ly. hunt llie«‘l^n^’N ar<‘ 
hidd on pri«ate aerea};'«‘ of tin* Npoi't'N 4‘n- 
IhiiNiaNtN. hut thiN one In rae«‘«l in a piihlie 
park that lioaNtN a natui-al amphitheater, 
and all iiliNlaidi'N ai'i' ^ iNihh> to Npi'etatoi'N 
NittiiiK' in hoxeN lei'rae«‘d into thi* hilKide 
oi' pieiiiekin^: on thi' ei'«‘Nl. On !flay 1 1 the 
U:ail(‘r,t at l*ere,'i Wiii'iiiu* Pai'k uill ;;a'/.4‘ 
ov4‘i* the infiehl anil follou the riilei’N* 
<‘4ilorN aei'ONN a Noft Nprin;;; landNeap*'. 
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In a rali’utta on tlio ovo ol tlio raro, 

John NIoan, Iroquois' ^ iro-prooidoiit, aiic- 
tion« liorooN (Inriiis dinnor at .Tloado. 


I*ati‘ftl ju«lf;<>w {;ath(>r in front of tlir otaiid 
hoforr fhr hig; rarr, nliirii na^ non by 
Appolloii, loading; (holon) on tlio oiitnido. 



At tli4‘ Hunt Kail that I*aiil 

]TIoiintra<«tl(‘ (loVt) 4>iitot'tain« siiCNtn from 
Alltany, 4 iIh.« TIr. and nr**. ICicliard Tift. 


I^unoli Im Horded in the noiiiifraof i4‘M' ttar- 
d<*n tli«> folloHiiiK day. Tli<‘ (|iiail h<>i’ 4> ••hut 
hy tiie huNtONN on liur <<i<‘urKia plantation. 






Tin; oi ^ foniinued 


Tails 

and ii ICi'iiii<*li for •>04f 


I crhaps no sport is ever quite so in* 
undated in elegant and seemingly end- 
less tides of parties as that picturesque 
old competition, hunt racing. And when 
the race happens to he Nashville's Ir- 
oquois Steeplechase, the festivities and 
the frivolity reach peaks of cxuherance 
and frequency that are rarely matched 
elsewhere. 

As such events go. the Iroquois is not 
terribly old; it was lirst run in 1941. 
But it conies by its st>cial standing hon- 
estly. for its antecedent in the Nashville 
area was the Grasslands International 
Steeplechase, sponsored by a Corin- 
thians* hunt club of the same name which 
charged a SlO.OOO membership fee, de- 
manded that men always wear tads in 
the dining room and awarded compet- 
itive cups contributed by such sportsmen 
as the Duke of Beaufort and the King 
of Spain. After the market crashed in 
1929, so did the Grasslands hunt club, 
but a couple of hardy ex-members and 
some wealthy farmers managed to main- 
tain hounds, horses and hunting in the 
pastures outside Nashville despite the 
Depression. Rvcnlually they formed a 
more modest hunt club. Soon influential 
members made an arrangement in Wash- 
ington whereby federal funds became 
available to build a line racecourse, de- 


U«*|it till* 
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signed by Willie du Pont and constructed 
by the WPA, 

And there the Iroquois has been run 
26 limes now- each one amid a round 
of drinking, dancing and dining that 
threatens to make the race incidental. 
The night before last year’s Iroquois 
there was a dinner at Belle Meade Coun- 
try Club, a kind of social trumpet call 
to the weekend. The Belie Meade affair 
was preceded by dozens of cozy private 
parties, and many arrived at the coun- 
try club with a head start on cocktails. 
After dinner came the Iroquois Calcutta 
auction. John Sloan, a vice-president of 
the Iroquois and chief auctioneer for 
the event, looked pleased as he studied 
the entries; there were 1 1. “Once," he 
said, "we had only three and they were 
all local. The parties were a bigger fix- 
ture than the race that year." In the 
auction horses were sold for as high as 
S2.000. and after it was over, most bid- 
ders moved on to other parties to wind 
up the first night. 

There was no noticeable slowdown by 
full morning light, which introduced such 
lavish preracc affairs as the brunch for 
500 at the estate of Calvin Houghland, 
owner of two former Iroquois winners. 
It was raining, and many guests surged 
into the house, but quite a number gath- 
ered under tents pitched near the kidney- 
shaped poi>l. Waiters served drinks with 
an elaborate breakfast — creamed turkey. 
< uiiadiun bacon, gi its. curried eggs, fiuii 
aspic, hot biscuits. Danish pastry. 
Watching the crowd wash into the house 
from the rain-drenched grounds. John 
•Sloan said to Houghland. "I am wor- 
ried about your rugs." Houghland re- 
plied. ‘‘Oh, you know those old Ori- 
entals; nothing hurts them." 

The Houghland breakfast broke up 
about 2 in the afternoon, and as every- 
one headed for the racecourse the sun 
suddenly came out. The brilliant green 


turf was soggy but not dangerous, and 
after girl outriders, mounted sidesaddle, 
had led the horses onto the track, the af- 
ternoon's eight races began. The pro- 
gram included events for ponies and 
quarter horses, a timber race, a parade 
of the Hillsboro Hounds, a ladies* race — 
and. linailv, the Iroquois, three miles 
over IX jumps, The crowd cheered from 
the permanent box seats built into the 
hillsides as Appollon. an Irish-bred new- 
comer to the Iroquois owned by Wil- 
liam Rochester of Warrenton. Va.. took 
the lead at the end of the .second mile. 
Houghland's Walker Cay made a mild 
bid but he was not able to pull along- 
side. Appollon never faltered to the fin- 
ish, and so ended the Iroquois Steeple- 
chase — but not the parties. 

First there was a little o/iro-race get- 
together at the Guilford Dudleys* white- 
columned mansion. Beside a pool a 
Meyer Davis combo played dance mu- 
sic and. in the adjacent garden, a table 
groaned beneath a ranch-size load of 
roast beef. ‘*Fven l.ouisville at IX-rby 
timc doesn't come up to the parties here," 
admitted a Kentucky-bred guest. 

NcM on the calendar was the oflkial 
post-Iroquois ball, back at Belle Meade. 
At one pt'int a horse van pulled up un- 
der the portc cochere; it was packed 
with people sitting at a fully equipped 
bar. The loading ramp dropped and. as 
pages in red jackets and white knee 
breeches simid by to help, the formally 
attired occupants leisurely swallowed the 
dregs of their drinks and strode out of 
the van and into the country cluh. In- 
side. the ballroom tables were covered 
with scarlet cloth and lit by gold cande- 
labra entwined with red carnations. 
Some men wore scarlet hunt tails and a 
few favored kilts; their ladies were in 
floor-length gowns, and they danced un- 
til dawn. 

— .Alicf Higoiss 
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PART 2: TOUGH BASEBALL 


THE GREAT GIANT-DODGER DAYS 



For The Barber, who learned how 
to cut the corners and shave the 
batters as an outlaw in Mexico, 
there was never anything quite 
like the torrid New York rivalry 

by SAL MAGLIE 
with ROBERT H. BOYLE 


I thought I had linally made it to ihc ma- 
|ots. In the l*.>45 seas»)n, after I was 
called up from Jersey ( ity to ihe (ii- 
ants. I won (ive. lost four, I had three 
shulouls, one of them against the Pi- 
rates, I nescr threw the spilter. but 
Preacher Koe. \vhi> was then with Pills- 
burgh. sure did. He admitted it after he 
retired, but I knew it at the time. Once 
w hen the writers asked me about Ihc spit- 
ter I said. '‘WeM. I don't throw it. 1 
know one pitcher vvho throws it a lot. I 
won’i tell you who he is. but his lirst 
name is spelled P-r-e-a-c-h-c-r." He was 
sore as hell about that. 

Dolf l.uque was a (iiant coach during 
the '45 season. He liked the way Ipilchcd. 
and I liked l.uque. He wasgtung to man- 
age t'ienfuegos in the winter league in 
t uba. and he suggesteil that I play h’r 
him so I would be ready when the '4fi sea- 
son began. I was thought of as a "war- 
time" player, and 1 wanted to show that I 
could produce, so I agreed. With Kay, 
my w ife. I went down to Cuba. She was a 
wonderful woman. She'd watch me pitch 
and neser say a word. We never talked 
baseball at home, escepl once. After a 
had call 1 threw my glove down on the 
mound, and I was thrown out of the 
game. She told me lalcr. "Sal. that was 
hush. >ou should never act like that 
again." 1 never did. 

I won nine ball games that winter for 
t ienfuegos. and we beat Almendares. 
the big rival, for the championship. This 
was when 1 Ixrgan working high inside 


on llie liidcrs. Luque Iwlievcd in pro- 
tecting the plate, and I iTecamc a be- 
liever. too. 

White I was playing Cuban ball. Itcr- 
nardo Pa.squel made me an olTcr to play 
in the Mexican League he and his broth- 
er Jorge Itad just started. Both million- 
aires, they were raiding the majors for 
ballplayers and wanted their league to 
be as good, if not better, than the Na- 
tional and American Leagues. But I 
wanted to pitch for the Giants, said no 
and turned Bernardo down. Besides, the 
offer wasn't that much more than what 
New York was paying me. 

.St)mc players made good moncs jump- 
ing to the Mexican League, but from 
the beginning I knew I hud no name 
and wouldn't be worth much to the I’as- 
quels. Anyway I was confident that I 
could make it with the Giants and went 
to camp in Florida with them. I pitched 
five innings in one game and struck out 
seven. And then I never got a cliance to 
pitch again— not even balling practice. 
Mel Olt was the manager. Maybe he 
didn't like me. I never asked him, but 
Ott was noted for having his likes and 
dislikes. He was a doghou.se manager, 
and I guess I was in his doghouse. 

Danny GardcMa. who had been with 
the Giants, was alrcadv in Mexico, and 
he called me in my room. "How about 
coming down?" he asked. V\’hcn I said 
no he asked me if 1 could get him a short- 
stop. a second baseman and a first base- 
man. I agreed to do that and still had 
no intention of going myself until I had 
talked George Hausmann and Roy Zim- 
merman into it. By then, since I wasn't 
gelling a chance to pitch anyway, I de- 
cided to go to Mexico. The Giants were 
furious. I still believe that if Mcl Ott 
had talked to me I might not have left, 
but I'm not sorry I vvcnl. I really learned 
to pitch in Mexico. 

I was assigned to the club in Puebla, 
a cute little city 7.000 feet up in the Sier- 
ra Madrc. For the lirsi 10 days the Pas- 
quels had guards tailing me. The major 
leagues had ruled that if wc jumpers 
hadn't returned from Mexico by April 
16 wc would be barred for life from or- 
ganized ball. With Vern Stephens hav- 
ing already defected back, the Pasquels 
weren't about to lose any more players. 

Luque was my manager in Puebla. I 


won my first games easily, and then f 
didn't win a game for another month, [ 
couldn't figure out what was going wrong 
until I began to pay closer attention to 
the different climatic conditions in Mexi- 
co. Puebla and Mexico City were both 
over 7.000. Veracruz and Tampico were 
down on the coast. Tampico, in fact, 
was hot as hell. You could take a doz- 
en showers there and still not cool olT. 
Wc stayed in a hotel that must have 
been a warehouse. I'd get so tired there 
I'd walk seven or eight in a game. The 
ball park was crazy. A train track ran 
through the oulticld. and when a train 
had to go by the game stopped, a gale 
opened in right field, the train chugged 
across eeiiler field and then out through 
a gale in left. I remember one game we 
lost when a line drive whacked against 
one of the rails and sailed back over a 
fielder's head. Curves. I discovered, 
broke wickedly in the moist atmosphere 
of the low country. 1 hrow them the same 
way in the light air of the mountains 
and they would hang. I knew plenty 
about using atmospheric differences 
when I g(U back to the majors. 

It was lough for me at first. Since my 
curvcball wouldn't break in high alti- 
tude. Luque. who taught me to think 
about pitching, had me use ni> fastball. 
It always had moved. In fact. Birdie Teh- 
bcits once told me that if he were hit- 
ting against me he'd hope to get a curve. 
M> fastball moved in and .sank on a right- 
lianded hitter and it was hard for him 
to pick up. Of course, it was a bad pilch 
to throw to a lefty. 

In Mexico I also shortened up on my 
curvcball so that it broke when it was 
almost on top of the plate. I held it 
with two fingers apart, and when 1 let 
llie ball go all four seams would go spin- 
ning toward the plate. I found that I 
could get three different curveballs, 
breaking across, breaking down and 
breaking out, depending on when I re- 
leased the pitch. These were my living 
when I went back to the majors. 

Once Luque got me throw ing the fast- 
ball. I started throwing hard to snap 
my curves and I did all right for Pueb- 
la. When 1 beat Mexico City or Ve- 
racruz, the big clubs in the league, the 
fans would put me on their shoulders 
and carry me out of the ball park. Nal- 


urally, I wasn't popular everywhere. In 
one game Roberto Ortiz, who played in 
the majors, hit a homer off me. I was al- 
ways embarrassed when that happened, 
but Ortiz annoyed nic because he was 
laughing as he ran around the bases. I 
told him, "Ortiz, you'll never do that 
again. Whenever I sec you you're going 
down." I kept my promise. Lvery time I 
pitched against him 1 flattened him. If 
he said anything he went down again. 
He didn't do any more laughing. He 
didn't hit another homer cither. 

I pitched in the Mexican l eague for 
two years, was 20 and 12 in '46, 2| and 
U in ‘47 and then the league broke up. 
It was costing too much money. AH us 
refugees were out of jobs. Since we were 
barred from organized ball we formed 
a club of our own. the Max Lanier .All- 
Stars, and played hi games all over the 
U.S. We won them all. I pitched, played 
the outfield and first base. Hut we didn't 
make any money. In Des Moines vve 
were barred, Organized baseball said vve 
were outlaws, and anyone who let us 
use a field could he barred, loo. We'd 
kid each other about lx:ing outlaws, hut 
we were serious about one point: at least, 
wc told ourselves, we’d helped baseball. 
And we did, with the pension and all 
that. I'm qualiticd for the pension right 
now. Time flies. 

In (he fall of ’4h I came back home 
to Niagara Falls and opened a gas sta- 
tion at 56th and Pine. Hut I wanted to 
get back into ball, anytliing to get away 
from those pumps. 1 he next year I land- 
ed a job with Driimmondville in the 
Provincial League, an outlaw league in 
Canada. Vie Power was there. So were 
Alex Carrusquel and a lot of fellows 
from Cuba. We won the championship, 
and 1 won 2.1 ball gatnes. It was while I 
was at Driimmondville that I learned 
that the Mexican League guys had been 
reinstated. I was pitching in the fifth in- 
ning of a game when I got u phone call 
telling me that I could come back to 
New York. 

I was .1.1 when I reported in 1950 to 
the Giant training camp in Arizona. It 
felt good to be back, but 1 knew that it 
might just be a formality, that they'd 
give us outlaws a month — just long 
enough to be legally safe should the CJov- 
crnmcnl try to use us to break the re- 
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servo clause, Thc> diil that with a few 
but. though Lanier hung «in for a while 
with the C'ardinaU. I’m the owls one 
who really stayed around. I pitched 
another nine vears in the majors. 

In Arizona 1 caught f^urocher's eye 
right away . The first day the Ci iants called 
out seven or eight pitchers to work olL 
the mound. 1 wasn t among them, hvn | 
went out anyway. later, at a nteeting 
in the clubhouse, i.eo welcomed back 
the boys from Mevico and said to me, 
■■I'm very happy to have ycni. I see you 
want tri pitch." Diirocher was tough like 
Luque and, like Luque. he always taught. 
He didn’t hold it against me because I 
had played in the Mexican 1 eagiic. He 
gave me a real chance. I he only guys, 
in fact, who said unylhing were a cou- 
ple of the Pirates, who shouted one day. 
•’Hey. you Mexican jumpiiig bean!" 1 
told them that I'd get them. 

riic Ciiants ligured I was a reliever be- 
cause «'f my age anil the fact that I 
could get the ball over. I did a good 
joh relieving in spring training, but when 
the season began I was not good. Why 
I don't know. I was shelved for a while, 
but the inaction got to me. binally I 
went to Leo. ' I'ni doing something 
wnvng." I told him, “and I want to 
pitch batting practice," He let me. and 
suddenly 1 started getting the corners. 


\Nc were playing Boston that day and 
already were losing .^-0 in the first. There 
were two iwen on and two out when 1 
got the call. I held the Braves to one 
run for the next innings, 

By July I was a starling pitcher. In a 
game with St. Louis I walked two. gave 
up 1 1 hits and shut the C ards out .t 0. 

I or that performance Jim McCulley of 
the New >ork Vcua nicknamed 

me Sal the Barber. ‘‘How eomc?" 1 asked 
McC ulley. Because I shaved the plate 
and came close to the hitters, he said. I 
didn't mind the name. In fact, it added 
to my rcpiUalioii, If the hitters wanted 
to think I was going to shave them w iih- 
in an inch of the jugular vein, so much 
the heller. 

I wound up the year, my first full one 
in the majors, with a record of IS and 
4. fwo of the losses came in the 12lh 
and t.tih innings. We finished third that 
year, and the next year. '.‘il. we were 
picked to win the pennant. But early in 
the season we lost 1 1 straight games, 
and there were jokes about the (iianis. 

1 here were no jokes abmit the Dodg- 
ers. who had no/r 10 straight at one 
point and were that many ahead of us 
almost from the start. I won my lirst 
ball game that year against Brooklyn. 
.As It turned out. that was something, 
Ivecaiise in iy?l any win over the Dodg- 


ers was going to be big. l or me. though, 
any win over the Dodgers any year was 
big. Not that I was bad against them. 
The truth is I always did well when I 
faced Brooklyn. In all my career I think 
I only lost one game at Thbcls field. 
But there was a special feeling about 
Ctiani- Dodger games in those days. They 
vsere great, exciting games, no matter 
what the standing of the clubs. The fans 
were wunderful. There was more cxeilc- 
ment. for me anyway, in a Ciiant-Dodg- 
er game than in a World Series. There 
was never anyihing like it. I fell il, I 
was all keyed up. It didn't matter if one 
team got live runs in the first inning. 
.Something was going lo happen. 

Of course. I was hated in Brooklyn. 
At fbbets field they booed at me. yelled 
at me ntd I loved il. The whole scene 
made me competitive. The first time 
C umpatcllu would come to bat I'd put 
the ball about two feel over his head. 
Dow n he'd go. and all the Dodgers would 
start screaming. I hey'd get so damn an- 
gry iha. they'd try to kill me with home 
runs he the big heroes— and they'd 
break tleir hacks swinging at bad balls. 
'Ihey ilidn i get anything. I had their 
nu mhcf. 

The Dodger fans would go cra/y. The 
(iiant fans loved it. especially if I pul 
the horvc collaron Jackie Kobinson. But 
C ampy was my special project. 1 always 
started him high and inside, and then 
I'd set him up to hit the breaking ball, 
which he couldn't hit. I had pit hed 
against C ampy before he was in organ- 
ized bull. That was in Welland. Out. — 
when lie was with the Baltimore 1 litc 
(iianis and 1 struck him i>ut four times. 
W hen I came back to the (iianis I said 
to him, "Hcv. remember nve?" He said. 
■’Sure Jo. Welland. Ontario." 

I threw ( arl funllo breaking stuff, 
(ill Midges, too. Duke .Snider jiist got 
those linv ciirvcballs in the dirt, and that 
was the end of him. Too bad he didn't 
know the strike zone. 

f or Robinson. I had to use Ihechangc- 
iip anc mix up the pilches. 1 think he 
would have been a belter hitter had he 
gone tci the opposite field against me. 
KohiUMin held his arms high. When 1 
wanted to move him back I'd throw at 
his left elbow instead of aiming under 
his chin, as I did with most batters, 1 
think fc butted the way he did because 
he couldn't hit the inside pitch. W'hcn 
he was rambunctious or lively stepping 
out of the box. asking to see the ball — 
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When you’re first in color TV, there’s got to be a reason. RCA is one big reason 
there’s color TV at all. We pioneered the dream. Made it real. With sets that fine- 
tune themselves. With picture tubes that mirror the world with natural colors. 
And with advanced circuits that won’t go haywire. The rest is in gtf 
the seeing-and we invite you to do that now at your RCA dealer’s. 
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Wid(? Boots, Vytacord — T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


All-new high-performance model of 
Goodyear’s famous Wide Boots tire. 

Check these specs: New Wide Boots GT passen- 
ger tires are built low and wide like a racing tire. 
Tested at 130 mph. With 7 riding ribs. 6 traction 
grooves. Two inches wider than Goodyear's pre- 
vious high-performance tires, to stop, start and 
corner better. 





They are reverse-molded like a racing tire, 
to put more tread on the road. With low cord 
angle, for less lateral rubofif. Made with a body 
of Vytacord polyester cord — strong as nylon, 
smooth-riding as rayon. 

You'll know Wide Boots GT when you see ’em. 
They’ve got that big white “Goodyear” on the 
side — like Goodyear racing tires. 


GOODYEAR 



The heat’s on. 


Beat it in this Gant zephyr-lght cotton batiste oxford. Other 
winning attributes: rich, deep blazer colorings: trim, tapered 
Hugger body: softly flared button-down collar. All patently Gant. And so is the precision tailoring. This 
Gant Blazer Stripe Oxford button-down comes in a variety of spirited colorings— all with contrasting 
multicolor stripes. About $8.00 at discerning stores everywhere. For ■ ' 

one nearest you, write Gant Shirtmakers, New Haven, Connecticut. ^S| | 
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\ou had to fight him. move him back. 
But if he was quiet, well, 1 say let a sleep- 
ing dog lie. 

One \say for a hitter to bat against a 
pitcher like me is to shorten up and 
punch the ball to the opposite field. Pec 
Wee Reese, who gave me a bit of trou- 
ble. would do that. That's what the Red 
SoK should have done against Bob Gib- 
son- You can't go up swinging for the 
fences against a Ciibson. You have to 
punch the ball. Also, they should have 
bunted. Gibson's a good fielder, but he's 
way over to one side and not set for the 
bunt when he finishes his follow-through. 
I was always ready. 

In August wc were l3'/i games behind 
the Dodgers, and I was having a lough 
time winning ball games, l.eo called me 
to his oflicc. ‘’Sal," he said, ‘'the front 
otlicc says you're not bearing down." I 
resented that. ‘‘We got a chance to win 
second place." Leo said. Oh. really. Well, 
wc won 16 straight games right after 
that, and wc began to think of first place. 

1 remember I was 9 and 2 . and I was in 
Philadelphia clowning with Larry Jan- 
sen. "You catch up to me and we'll 
win the pennant." 1 said. Wc both won 
2.3. Jansen getting his 23rd game when 
he relieved me in the playoff. 

I won my 23rd on the next to last 
day. shutting out the Braves. Wc ended 
in a lie with the Dodgers the final day. 
and the playoff started Monday. Jim 
Hearn won the first game for us. Clem 
Labinc won the second 10 0 for the 
Dodgers and I started the final game 
on W'cdncsday. The score was 1-1 go- 
ing into the eighth, but the Dodgers got 
to me for three runs. I went out for a 
pinch hitter and Jansen relieved. 1 was 
up in the clubhouse with Horac'c Stone- 
ham. the Giant owner. He told me. "Sal. 
you had a hell of a year. The game's 
not over yet. Have a beer." When Ralph 
Branca came in to relieve and Thomson 
hit the ball, the first thing that struck 
me was that the score was tied. 1 didn't 
think it wasa homer. But it was. 1 picked 
up Stoneham and wc danced around. 
He weighed more than 200 pounds. 

In the World Series it looked as though 
wc had the Yankees on the run. Wc 
won the first and third games. 1 was all 
set to pitch the fourth game, and I felt 
great. Then it rained. That rain not only 
threw me off stride I was the sort of 
pitcher who had to go every fourth day 
like it was clockwork— but it gave me a 
chance to do a very foolish thing. The 


night before the game I loaded up on spa- 
ghetti and macaroni at an Italian res- 
taurant. and when 1 went to pitch the 
next day against Allie Reynolds I was 
plain heavy. I couldn't establish my 
rhythm, and DiMaggio hit a hung curve 
off me for a homer. I gave up four runs 
in five innings to lose the game. The Yan- 
kees went on to take the next two. I 
hate to admit it, but to this day 1 be- 
lieve I ate us out of that Scries. 

In 1952 it looked as if the Giants were 
going to go places, but we didn't. I wound 
up with an 18-X record, which sounds 
good. But it wasn't what it could have 
been because I struggled through that 
season with a bad hack. I started olf 
great. I had nine wins in May. Then, in 
a game against the Cardinals. Wilmcr 
Mi/cII hit me in the left elbow. Later, 
in the fifth inning. I heard something 
snap in my back. I left the game and 
went to the hospital, where I found that 
my left leg was three-quarters of an inch 
longer than the right one. I had gotten 
hurt when 1 put too much strain on my 
back near the right hip. They put me in 
traction for five days and later gave me 
a lift for my left shoe. I had trouble 
with the back for the rest of the year 
and for all of 1953. 

In 1954. however, my back was all 
right, and I found 1 was getting to be 
an even better pitcher as I hated more 
and more to give up hits. We had a 
good year, and I pitched the pennant 
clincher against the Dodgers at Lbbets 
field. I remember that game for two rea- 
sons. Before it Leo said. "Sal. you got 
anything to say to the boys'.’" "Yeah. 
Campanella’s going down on the first 
pilch." He did. The other reasi>n is that 
for the first time in my life I shaved be- 
fore a game. I vvanted to look nice. When 
I walked into the clubhouse Leo. who 
was very superstitious, was beside him- 
self. "What the hell did you do that 
for'.’" he yelled at me. After 1 had won 
the game a photographer came to take 
my picture and I figured, great, at last 
the papers arc going to get a decent pic- 
ture of me. But this guy caught me in a 
dark light, with the whites of the eyes 
showing and a scow 1 on my face. I really 
looked sinister. The s.o.b. won a prize 
for that picture. 

In the Series wc met the Cleveland In- 
dians, who were supposed to have one 
of the great ball clubs of all time. They 
had won 1 1 1 games, a record for an 
American League season. We beat them 


four straight. All except the last game 
were close. I started the second game 
against Bob Lemon. In the eighth, with 
the score 2-2. 1 was relieved by Don Lid- 
dle with men on first and .second. Vic 
Wertz smacked the ball to deep center, 
but Willie Mays, the greatest player I 
have ever seen, made that historic catch 
and saved the game. 

This was the Series where Dusty 
Rhi>des was so hot as a pinch hitter, 
^'ou have to give Durochcr credit for 
that. While he was the gambling type 
t*f manager who would lake chances, 
he also had things figured out two or 
three innings ahead. He knew Dusty 
Rhodes was a high-ball hitter, and he 
had him ready for the right pitchers. 
He was a tough manager, but he never 
carried a grudge. Whatever he said to 
someone in the clubhouse was forgotten. 
But could he talk. You always knew 
Leo was around. 

The next year was my last with tlic Cii- 
ants, who thought I was through, even 
though 1 had the best record on the 
team. I went to Cleveland in July on waiv- 
ers. Before I left. Leo (hanked me for all 
the help I'd given to the Ciiants over 
the years, but no one else from the ball 
club ever said a word to me. 

1 could have used some more kind 
words, lvecau.se almost everything went 
wrong in Cleveland. 1 was working out 
of the bullpen, which is trouble enough, 
but 1 also didn't know the hitters in the 
league, and the American l.eague um- 
pires. unlike those in the National 
League who knew how I worked and 
would give me the corners wlicn I had 
to come in there on the plate, gave me 
nothing. I finished with an 0-2 record. 

The following spring I reported in 
good shape, expecting to prove I wasn't 
washed up. The trouble was the Indians 
— with I'arly Wynn. Mike Ciarcia. Don 
Mossi and Ray NaiTeski — had all the 
pitching tltey needed. It came down to 
me and Bob f eller, vvho for years «//,? 
the Indians. I was the one to go, In mid- 
May I wound up w ith Brooklyn, of all 
teams, and for almost nothing. The 
Dodgers had had some deal with the In- 
dians before, and Buzzic Bavasi.ihe gen- 
eral manager, took me instead of the 
SI.OOO change. 1 don't care how cheap- 
ly they got me. That was the biggest 
and nicest break of my big-league ca- 
reer. 1 wouldn't have believed it- me 
the old Dodger hater— but I was made 
for Bnxvklyn and Brooklyn for me. 
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You can hold your girl's 
hand for IS minutes 
on the energy from 
7 raisins. (Thinit what 
would happen if you 
never stopped eating 
them.') 
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Ti’ Iviiin with, llicic was Walter Al- 
ston. He was a \cr> diircrent manager 
from Durochcr — quiet, unassuming, 
pretty eon>er\ative. But. like l.eo, he 
knew his plavers and he could he pow- 
erfully tougii when he hud to be. like 
the time when lie li*cked himse'U' in the 
cluhhoiise with Di^n Newconibe and 
asked. ■ A.re you still refusing to pitch 
hatting praelice? " Newconibe said he'd 
be happy to pitch baiting practice. 

I pitched batting practice ni> liist day. 
and a funny thing happened. With my 
first pitch I knocked Reese down. He 
got up and drew his hands across tlie let- 
ters. '‘Hey . " he said, '‘we'ie on the same 
team. Dodgers." I l(>ld him it slipped. 

It had. hut I could 'ce that liie «nlier 
Dodgers were telling each other v hat a 
tiHigh son-ol-a-gun M.ie-ie was, he c\en 
knocked his o\ n teaii.inales do\ n. 

I h.-se weie great dayswiih the Dodg- 
ers. In fact. I got more of a kick out of 
tlum th. n 1 eser did in all my years 
with the (li.inis. .All of a sudden I was 
the heio of the fans, who used to boo 
me nu'icilessK. (liant fans were mar- 
veUnis, bm l^odgcr funs were better, pos- 
sibly because I had come oser from the 
other side. I got along fine with all the 
players, too Rohinson, Snider, t'ampy, 
Hodges. IVe \\ee. I urillo. who w as sup- 
poscti to hale me. turned out to I'n; my 
best friend. I used to talk pitching a lot 
with Sandy Koufax and Don tirysdale. 
who were b<.'th youngsters then I re- 
member one game against the C;i.inls 
when Mays hit a homer olT Drysdaie. 
He came in after the inning and thiew 
his glo\c down. ■'What's the matter. 
D\'n'.’" I asked. "He hit my curseb.dl." 
i s.iid. "Don, don't thross him the cuise- 
hall. Let him see it now and then. Next 
lime goe him one high and inside." f ton 
did it the next two litres, and Willie 
backed away. Don ga\e ire a lot of ei ed- 
it. He won 17 games that year. I talked 
pitching to him all the time. 

I he year was ly5f>. the year the Dodg- 
ers nosed out the Brases for the pen- 
nant. I hel|X‘d with I.t wins and. at the 
end of that season, enjoyed one of the 
highlights of n’v career. It caire on the 
night of September 25 against ilie I’l. li- 
lies. There weic live games left in the 
season, and we sse'e a game behind the 
Braves. In the first inning Murv Btay- 
losk hit a line drive to left that Sandy 
Amoros caught. In the second inning 
Reese went way behind second to ihrt'w 
out W- illie Jones. Those were the closest 
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the Phillies came to getting any hits, as 
wc won 5 0. ll was my only no-hitier. 
and we were just half a game behind 
(he Braves. With two games left, I heat 
tile Pirates 6 2. We won the pennant by 
fvealing Pittsburgh on the linal day S 6. 

Ihe iy5b Series against the Yankees 
was a thriller. Alston had me start the 
opener at Tbbels field. In the tiflh in- 
ning my arm became u little tight, and 
Alsti'ii olTered to take me out. "I'll he 
all right." I said. Iigurmg I could get 
^ ogi Berra out. Tlien almost came dis- 
aster. f hungacurvcbali.A ogi went after 
it but he popix’d it up for the out. It 
should have gone out of the park. Bill 
Skiiwron also impped up to linish the 
iiinmg. My arm v\as all right the rest of 
the way. and wc won b .f as 1 struck 
out U). 

In tlie second game wc murdered the 
> ankees l.f X after going Ixhind b 0. 
Tlien. in the third game, the Senes turned 
around when l ord Ix’al us in the Stadi- 
um. I started the fourth game against 
Don 1 arsen. I or four innings I liad a ro- 
hitter. The only trouble was that 1 ar- 
sen pitched a perfeef game for nine, and 
we lost 2 0. Mantle got a home run olf 
inc. 1 di’ii't want to take anything away 
from the ^ ankecs or I arsen. but if iTat 
game had been at ThlxMs I leld we wiH.ld 
have won. VSe hit a l.n ol sliolsto lei t cen- 
ter tlial were caught, and Mantle's hon er 
wouldn't have gone out at Brocklyn. 
We k>st tlic .Scries in seven gan es. 

In elTecl. that was my last season as a 
player. I was b and b with the Dodgers 
thnmgli August IM.^T. but iieiiiier I nc'r 
the Dodgers were going anywhere, and 
Brooklyn traded ivc to the ^ ankees. wh.o 
tbougl.l I could help them. Ibc thing 
that disturbed n e was that 1 was traded 
after the .Senes deadline, so I couldn't 
pilch against Milwaukee, a team I gen- 
erally li.ul little trouble with. 1 imagine 
if I had beaten Milwaukee m llic Senes 
the Dodgers would never have heard 
the end of it from the Braves. But I 
wish I had been eligible. Iliat would 
liave made me the only (xtsom to liave 
played with all three New S ork teams 
in a World Series. As it was, I won two 
games fi'r the > auks in the regular sea- 
son. saved a couple iimrc and gave 
them the bov'k on the Braves lots of 
slow, breaking siull'. 

I was I and I in June the next year 
when C asey Stengel called me and said, 
"Sal. we re sending ytiu to St. Louis." 
Tl'.e C ards had a chance to win the pen- 


nanl that year, and I won my first two 
ball games. But then Kay was operated 
on. and 1 went to her bedside for 10 
days. Fred Hutchinson, a real man. was 
the manager. He told me, “Sal, go on 
home. Your family comes first.” When 
f got hack 10 the C'ards it was hard for 
me to regain my condition. But it wasn't 
just me — the whole club fell apart. 

That was the end of playing for me. I 
went to spring training in St. Pete the 
next spring and was getting ready in 
my own easy way when Solly Hemus, 
the new' manager, came over to nte and 
said, "Wc'rc letting you go, but wc want 
you to work in the higher minors with 
our pitchers.” 1 waited three weeks be- 
fore saying yes or no. I fell I could still 
win. But I was 41. I had a high salary 
and that was the end of my career. 

I did a lot of traveling for the C ards. 
driving 27.0(K) miles in .H/i months, (lib- 
son was one of the pitchers I worked 
with. He was in Omaha. Marshall 
Bridges was in Rochester, and I helped 
him with a slider. Ray Sudccki and Boh 
Miller were also in the Cardinal sys- 
tem. 1 liked teaching, and when Billy 
Jurges. who had been named manager 
of the Red Sox, gave me a call to ask if 
I’d be his pitching coach 1 said yes, al- 
though I could still pitch if he wanted. 
Just coach. Jurges said. I was with the 
Red Sox from 1960 on, except for a 
ihrcc-year break from 196.^ through 1965 
when I stayed home in Niagara Falls to 
be with Kay. She was very sick, but 
when I finally realized there was ah- 
solulcly nothing I could do I went back 
to the Sox in the spring of '66. Kay 
died in F'chruary 1967. 

Last October the Red Sox let me go. 
This season I'll he out of the majors. 
I'll be at Niagara f alls with my boys, I 
have property. 1 have investments. I may 
do some work ft>r the Buffalo club, where 
1 started out in organized ball .fO years 
ago. Maybe I'll get back to the majors 
in a year. I'd like to coach, but maybe 
I'll be out of baseball for the rest of my 
life. Who knows? When I went to the 
Mexican League people said I was fin- 
ished. I proved I wasn't. 1 have a lot of 
confidence in what I can do. I'd like to 
manage. I don't go along with the tra- 
dition that holds that only catchers or 
second-string players make managers. I 
believe I'd make a damn good man- 
ager. I was a damn good pitcher. Pitch- 
ing is the name of the game, and I've 
always pitched to win. cmo 






R€/VCH 


If your shoes seem 
softer yet smarter this 
season, it's because 
you selected 
SOFT-LIFE styles. 
For dress and for 
leisure, nothing 
changes but the look. 


At fine stores everywhere 


235 


Old 


FRENCH SHRINER 
Colony Ave. Boston, Mass. 02127 




" 'Sweet Shots’ are for the birds!" 
(and maybe an occasional eagle!) 


BuHie-Ulorthlngton Div. 

r VICTOR eOLF 

VICTOR ArocJucIs of VicfOi’ Compfo/rwier Corporation 
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PEOPLE 


\moiig ihf 15 pctAons ncwl> 
clctlCil l*> ihc lnli;rna(uin;il 
Sviirnniint!: Mall i>t' i .imc is one 
lU-njiiniii) l-rankliii — iln- Rcnj.i- 
min ( ranklin. mIhi %^a^ Heing 
hi'iiorcd .IS .1 swimmer, a swim* 
miny teacher and inir first sw im- 
ming writer. In the I Kth ceniurs 
he wrt'le Uw 1/7 n! .Vi'7'/////;//(e. ' 
certainK the first such instrcc- | 
tioital text to he printed in this | 
coiintrx. and his natatorial ac- ' 
complishments include a nii'e- 
mile swim in the I haines. It is 
not known whether he wore his 
jilasscs on that iwcasion but. if ' 
he did. that's all he wore. One 
thiny I ranklin neglected to in* 
sent was the bathing suit, and 
his 1 nglish swini was made in 
the nude. 

>'oii are neser going to beliese 
this, but the preits things be- 
k>w are in*t real dancers! Ihev 
are. from left to right, .lerr.v 
Rush. Bill ( ottrell. .Mike Weger. 
.lohn HciiderMiii, Nick K()d> and 
Jiihii Mef ambridge of the Me* 
iroit Lions at work during the 
lilming of the hook. I'apfi l.hn. 
.Ml of sou ssho thought ihcs 
were chorus girls from las \e- 
gas are paper fans. 

I ini Diiranl is the enduring hX- 
vear-old .\nieriean horseman 
who keeps turning up, game 


and cheerful, to put himself 
through the Cirand National 
Steeplechase at Aintree. hog- 
land. .At Aintree >oii do not 
base to win sou do well to 
sursise, vers . well if sou Iln* 
ish at all. and this sear Dii- 
r.ini did linish, I oris-seven 
sears older than the winning 
jockes. he collected L'500 
from the betting firm that 
gase 5-to*l odds against his 
completing the course. He 
came in I 'ill out of 17 lin- 
ishers. to he sure, but the start- 
ing field was 45. Meanwhile. 
acTiiss the C haiinel another 
horseman, older than Durant, 
chose his mount and course 
more prudenllv Maiiritc ( hc- 
salicr trig/iri at 7‘> elected a 
sstKiden horse and a sedate turn 
upon the carousel at a ctninls 
fair. 

"If Winter comes, can Spring 
be far behind?" Ves. Just ask 
W'voming hootball ( oaeh l.losd 
hailon. Lalon is the hoiuirars 
slate chairman of the W'soming 
I anccT (. rusade. and he and Bs- 
ron Siogsdill. of the American 
t aneer Socieis. were dnsing 
hack from a meeting in Tor- 
rington, Wso. when a spring rain 
turned to heas> snow whipped 
about by w inds of up to 50 mph. 
"W'e followed a snowplow for 




miles." h.iton says, "but the 
snow stalled our windsliield 
wipers. While we stopped to 
clear our windshield the wind 
packed snow solid around our 
motor. That. tif course, also 
stopped our heater. W'e had only 
light topc'oats. but we wrapped 
newspapers and booklet leaves 
around our limbs as insulalion 
to kcH-’p the btidv heat in." They 
managed to keep in just enough 
hoily heal to prevent severe 
rrnsibile over the 24 hours be- 
fore a National (itiardsinan 
found them. "I shifted persimnel 
around in every imaginable com- 
bination and devised a whole 
new olTensc." ! aion s.ivs. "btit 
the last few hours I got to feel- 
ing like It was fourth e|uarler 
and we were down three touch- 
downs " .\noiher night stuck in 
the car or a drop m the l2-ahove 
temperature and I oach i alon 
might not have had a ehance to 
cheek out that new *itlense. 

Skiing down the north lacc ol 
the (iiandc Motie glacier is not 
climbing up the north lace of 
the I iger. but it is e|uite stitli- 
cienilv dilTiciill. and l-rance'scv- 
minister of linance. \alerv (iis- 
card d'Kstaiii}>, was in the small 
parly of skiers who managed it 
for the lir'i time Roped logeih- 


5H 


er for half an hour of the trip, 
Cfiscard, his wife, a guide and 
two other skiers struggled to the 
summit of the 1 1 .sOd-foiii gla- 
cier through a fool of fresh 
powder that masked the terrain, 
tiufde Andre Diard says that the 
slopes of the (irande Molie iisu- 
allv skied are at angles of 15' 
or 20 . Angles of the north face 
are often 40 or 45 and, in one 
spot. -'0 . "It was a niagmticeni 
downhill run. I am delighted." 
siiid (iiscard. Mme Ciiscard 
d'l-staing apparently was even 
more delighted with speedy de- 
sc'cnts, because she promptly 
went up in a plane and made 
her first paruehiite jump. I.NKi 
feet to the lop of the mountain. 
Someone always asks those who 
elimh up mountains why they 
do It. .ind M. Ciiseard was duty 
ciiiened as to why he skis down 
glaciers, "Amii.wnwnr 
he replied, perhaps setting a ree- 
«>rd for brevity. 

"I am a eonscieniuuis actress 
and do not consider the cinema 
just a way to pass the lime. " 
says Princess Ira von lurslen- 
berg, and one must sympathize. 
E leonora Duse was a eonseien- 
lioiis actress, toi*. but she did not. 
like Princess Ira. have to learn 
to walk the ligliirope. 

I.amar Hunt and I.. U . McNutt 
are co-owners of the lornado 
soccer team, which i\ reported 
to he the youngest professional 
athletic club in North .America. 
Maybe that is why Hunt and Mc- 
Nutt feel patcinalisiic about it 
enough so that recently they gave 
away the brides when two of 
their boys were married. Chris- 
tine Piekcrnig and Milcrie Ow- 
ens had come from [ iverpool 
to marry John Mewari .ind Bob- 
by Ro.ich, which reviiiced the 
ranks of lornado bachelors 
from IX to If', and lfi it seems 
likely u> remain for a while. One 
ol the players who attended the 
wedding and the reception was 
heard to say. "Ue decided not 
to bring girls, because we weie 
.ifraid they would jusi gel ideas." 



How we keep you 
coming back for more. 




This is how it works. 

If early |uly finds you at the 
Calgary Stampede, it's a good guess you'll 
miss all the color and excitement of the 
Scottish Highland Games at Antigonish. Nova 
Scotia in mid'Iuly. Pity. You see, Calgary and 
Antigonish ate 3,156 miles apart ^this is a big, big 
country!)tjX,And if you're out in Vancouver 
for the Sea Festival, July 31st to August 3rd, 
you're going to have to pass up 
Newfoundland's Annual Regatta 
the first week in August. And 
that's a shame. If you happen 
to be in Quebec late August, 

early September, you won't miss the International Canoe Race 
from La Tuque to Trois Rivieres, but you probably will miss the 
renowned Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto.'; vY.^lf you 
get to see Brantford, Ontario's Six Nations Indian Pageant you'll 
love it, but you'll have to move pretty fast to catch Manitoba's 
Ukrainian Festival and the Square Dance Jamboree at Penticton, B.C. 

And we can practically guarantee you won't make it to Charlottetown for Old Home 
Week. You say you won't mind missing Old Home Week?';...N=How do you know 
you won't?^- Cv^lt's this "not knowing" that bothers 
our departing guests and brings them back year after 
year, as predictably as a yo-yo. Insidious, isn't it? 


Canada 




The captain takes a flyer in hearts 


Y ou won'l find his name in the rcporis of the World 
Championships, but you’ve got to call Eugene Schwart 2 
of Mercer Island, Wash, an international bridge player. 
In any week you arc likely to find him playing the game in 
Tokyo. Hong Kong, Manila. San Francisco, New York or 
various meiropcdises in between. Captain Schwartz has 
been a Northwest Orient Airlines pilot for 22 years, flying 
mostly the long overseas routes. That means plenty of long 
layovers, during which he whiles away the waiting tinte w ith 
a bridge game, so that the clubs in all these cities have be- 
come his homes away from home. Sometimes he's engaged 
in serious tournament competition; sontetintes the game is 
catch-as-catch-can rubber bridge: in either, he is well able 
to give a good account of himself. 

I used to meet Gene regularly at West Coast events. Last 


EaahW'est vulnerable 
U'f.tr dealer 



WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 

PASS PASS 1 « 4 V 

DOUBLE PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: 7 of spades 


year 1 saw him at the Spring Nationals in Seattle, where he 
was a member of a team of local stars that came very close 
to knocking the North American International squad right 
out of the Vanderbilt Cup event. Naturally, we postmor- 
temed a lot of bridge hands, but the one that interested me 
most was this example of jet-assisted takcoft' tactics by 
Gene in a rubber gantc played in San Francisco. 

I am not going to tell you that Cicne had any part of his 
four-heart bid. but in this kind of wild game I am not en- 
tirely out of sympathy with his tactics — soar into the wild 
blue yonder, let the opponents think you arc trying to .steal 
something and force them to guess instead of giving them 
plenty of time to exchange information. It was not incon- 
ceivable that a preemptive bid might lure West, on a dif- 
ferent kind of hand, into raising Fiasl's spade suit instead 
of trying to find a minor-suit fit at the five level. However, 
West was well content with the suit South had suggested 
as trumps; his prompt double made it appear that the gam- 
ble had backfired, and Cicne was getting ready to apologize 
to his partner when North laid down the dummy. My friend 
the high-fiying captain saw that things might have been 
far worse. 

He won the spade lead with the ace, cro.sscd to dummy's 
ace of clubs, ruffed a diamond, trumped a spade in dummy 
and led a club, successfully finessing the jack. Then he 
cashed the king of clubs and. with six tricks already in, led 
a third spade, giving West a choice of three ditfereni ways 
to surrender. If West trumped with his king and returned a 
trump, dummy's jack would win and Gene would ruff a 
diamond. His ace and queen of hearts would bring his total 
to 10 tricks. 

If. instead of ruffing high, West discarded a diamond, 
dummy's jack of hearts would capture the spade lead. Gene 
WDuld ruff a diamond and West would then liavc to trump 
a spade lead and return a trump into declarer's acc-quccn. 
Finally, if West tried to avoid the end play by ruffing the 
third spade lead with a low heart, dummy would over- 
ruff. Gene would trump a diantond and get off play with a 
spade. Fast could win this trick and return a trump. Hut 
Cicne would follow with his remaining low one and West 
would have to win and lead into declarer's major tcnacc 
after all. 

Ciene’s closing comment was: "When you write up that 
hand, Charlie, make sure you tell 'em that 1 don't fly 
the way I bid.” end 





Button-down sport shirt by OONEQAt 


Kodel 


AN EASTMAN POLYESTER FIBER. 

Clearly in focus for 
Ui^summer— the smoothness 
^of Kodel in this making-the-scene 
mini-check button-down. 


DONEGAL tailors its "Tarheel" oxford sport 
shirt in a durable-press blend of 
Kodel polyester and cotton . Note the careful 
attention to traditional detailing. In Basic Blue. Maize. 
Tan. Olive. S-M-L-XL. Made to sell for about $7. 

At fine stores everywhere. 


Make mine the fiber that stays crisp ^ 
till the last scene is wrapped up! Kotiel! 


EASTMAN CHEMrCAL PRODUCTS, I NC., tvbt.dKry o> Eitlno'i K»d*k Cometnr. 260 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016. 






THE PROTECTORS. EXPECT A LOT FROM THEM, 

It takes a special skill to protect people from the threat 
of serious financial setbacks. 

The Protectors have that skill - plus Living Insurance 
from Equitable. It's called Living Insurance because it's 
geared to your life, your hopes, your resources. 

When you meet a Protector, don't be surprised if he makes 
you feel more secure. The Protectors are out to do just that, 

They have what it takes. Insurance that's right for today 
and ready for tomorrow: Living Insurance from Equitable. 

the^EQUItable 


BASEBALL /Wa/-* Mulvoy 


I I was 11:50 a.m. Thursday. April 4. 

ihc Iasi day of spring training in Clear- 
water. hla. for the Philadelphia Phillies 
and the day they would cut their major- 
league roster to the Opening Day limit 
of 25 players. Out behind second base a 
pair of 20-ycar-old rookies up from the 
Carolina League were discussing their 
mutual predicament. 

"Hear anything yet?" Don Money, a 
shortstop, asked Larry Hisle. a ccntcr- 
tielder. 

"No. did you?" said Hisle. 

Money (pronounced $SS) shtiok his 
head, frowned and started to walk back 
toward shorlstt>p. Oh, well. He had told 
his parents, who live in Vineland. N J.. 
only an hour’s drive from Connie Mack 
Stadium, that he probably would not 
sec them until late September, and a 
year at San Diego, where he probably 
would be shipped, certainly would not 
hurl him. Hisle (pronounced Hy-sul) 
kept thinking. "VS'hen are they going to 
tell us? When are they going to tell us? 
When is it going to happen?" 

Right about then it happened. (Jene 
Mauch. the Phillies' manager, stepped 
out of the dugoui and signaled to Mon- 
ey and Hisle to Join him. The rookies 
listened attentively as Mauch beat 
around the bush with small talk. Then 
suddenly Mauch came to the point. 
"How would both of you like to go to 
Los Angeles with us?" he asked. The 
rookies only smiled. "I was going to let 
Don do all the talking." said Hisle. 

"I wasn’t gonna say no. so 1 didn’t 
say anything at all." said Money. "1 
really don’t like to talk anyway."’ 

And that is hi>w Money, wearing No. 
5. and Hisle. wearing No. 24. happened 
to be in Los Angeles last Wednesday 
night playing in the Phillies' opening 
game against the Dodgers. Had they 
gone to San Diego instead, the Phillies 
might still be playing the game. Chris 
Short pitched a four-hit shutout and won 
2 Oas Money drove in both runs with 
a double that scored Hisle from first 
base and a fielder's choice— while Hisle 
had two singles, one in his lirsi time at 
bat in the major leagues. 

.After the game the rest of the Phillies 
fell all over (he rookies congratulating 
them. One old hand opened a Diet Pep- 
si for Money and anothersplaitered mus- 
tard on a hot dog for Hisle. Noticing 


Money in the Phillies’ bank 


That is the rookie's name, and Philadelphia, off on a new Whiz Kid 
kick, expects to collect rich interest on him and Outfielder Larry Hisle 


the commotion. Mauch stri>de from his 
ollicc. "Hey, rooks," he said, pointing 
a linger, "liiese guys won't even know 
you the first time you go 0 for 4." 

May be so. but the Phillies haven't been 
this excited since the W'hi/ Kids won 
the pennant in 1950, ,\t present Money 
is the starting shortstop, although Mauch 
prefers not to call him that hceause he 
believes it will place loo much pressure 
on him. Hisle. like Money a right- 
handed baiter, alternates in center held 
with Tony Gon/alc/. who only hit ,3.t9 
last season, and already he is considered 
the best outfielder on the club. 

Money (the Phillies naturally call him 
Green StulT or Small Change) and Hi- 
sle are almost totally opposite person- 
alities. Money is strictly a small-lown 
kid who thinks trimming a Christmas 
tree is a big night and a John Wayne rc- 
re-rc-run is an opening on Hroadway. 
He concentrated solely on baseball in 
high school, never thought much about 
college and signed a blank contract - 
no bonus at all- with the only team 
(Pittsburgh) that ever evidenced any in- 
terest in his baseball ability. 

Hisle. w ho as a young boy was adopt- 
ed by relatives in P<irismouth. Ohio, was 
a high-school All-America haskethall 
player and a member of the academic 
National Honor Society. He spent one 
weekend touring the L niversity of Michi- 
gan campus with Lew Alcindor and Ca/- 
/ic Russell and lie also had correspon- 
dence with I CLA. He had agreed to 
accept a basketball scholarship at Ohio 
Slate before he signed a contract with 
the Phillies, who gave him a reported 
S40.000 bonus after selecting him in the 
sectind round of the June 1965 free-agent 
draft. He attends Ohio State in the off 
season, and he has a year and a quarter 
toward his degree in education. 

Unlike Hisle. who has been places. 
Money has found the world of major- 
league baseball to be a rather strange 
environment. "Dtm's the greenest kid 
I've ever seen come up to the majors,'’ 


said Caichor Clay Dalrymplo. who 
roomed with Money last week on the 
Phillies’ first road trip of the year. "It's 
just his background. He didn’t know 
h»iw to use the phone in the hotel ri'om. 
He didn’t know he could send out his 
laundry and gel it hack the same day. 
cither. And I must’ve spent .^0 minutes 
in front of the mirror leaching him how- 
to lie a Windsor knot. He’s a great kid, 
though." 

Money, wlio is in the Marine Reserves 
lllisle is4l- because of a congenita! back 
condition ). is just Ix-ginning to learn the 
big-lcaguc clothing game, "i hatcio pul 
on a shin and tie and jacket." he said. 
Turtlenecks, which arc the vogue in base- 
ball this year, eventually may relieve 
Money of his haberdashery problem. 

"1 used to think you wore a turtle- 
neck only when you worked in the cold." 
he said. 

<OHiii\unl 



MONEY SHARPENS EYE FOR CURVEBALL 
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We put 100 nails 

in the Sears Self-SealingTire. 

And then drove it 100 miles. 

And it didn't lose a breath of air. 

Try that with the tires 
you’re driving around on. 



You want a self-sealing tire 
that won't go flat when 
you get a nail in it. Or a dozen 
nails in it. 

At 7 a.m.. when you’re in a 
rush. At midnight, when 


your wife is alone. 

You want the Sears 
self-sealing tire. 

We pul 100 nails in this tire. 
And drove it. And drove it. 

At the end of 100 miles, it 
hadn’t lost a breath of air. 

The Silent Guard Sealant is 
as close to being completely 



trouble-free as any self-sealing 
tire that ever held air. 

It has a special patented 
sealant that clings to 
just about any nail 
that can get in. 

And keeps 
the air from 
getting out. 

Sears. Roe- 
buck and Co. 
guarantees the 
Silent Guard 
Sealant to wear for 
40 months. 


advertised price is the 
selling price. 

However don't try to put a 
price tag on this much 
protection. 

Drive over to Sears and 
put on a set of these 
remarkable self-sealing 
tires. 

Before you find 
yourself in trouble. 


If It picks up a nail— or a 
hundred nails— we ll service it 
free. If it fails during the 
first 20 months, we'll give 
you a new tire. 

Free. No maybes. 

The Silent Guard Sealant is 
built to combat dangerous 
road hazards. It's heavier than 
the average of new car tires. 
The tread is deeper. And 
wider, too. 

The Sears Sealant gives you 
better traction and better wear 
than most other sealant tires. 

And that’s a lot of better. 

You can pay S90 or more. 
But you can't buy a better, 
safer self-sealing tire 
anywhere, for any price. 

Depending on your tire size. 
The Silent Guard Sealant 
sells for $39 02 to S56.55. 
Federal Excise Tax included. 

No money down on 
Sears Easy Payment 
Plan. 

You never have to haggle 
about price at Sears The 


Tri« Silent Guard Sealant Guarantee 
Nail punctures repaired at 
no charge. 

If tire with original tread fails from 
road hazards or defects, we will 
exchenge it for a new one at no 
charge during the first 20 months; 
charging only for tread worn after 
this period Charge will be piO'iaia 
share of then current tegular selling 
price plus F.E.T. 

If original iread wears oft before 
40 months we will exchange the 
tire for a new one charging then 
current regular selling price plus 
F e.T, less 30% 


Sears 


ALLSTATE 

You can't do better than Sears. 



Can you get the best features of today s 
best cameras for under $200? 


Canon 


You can with a Canon 


Want througn-the-lena apotmetering for 
perfect exposures every time? Want 
easy loading and sure, simple operation? 
Want a camera which can grow with 
you? You want a Canon TL. It takes 23 
Canon lenses. You can start for onty 
$199.95. Your franchised Bell & 
Howell/Canon Dealer has complete 
information. Canon, the better camera. 


Canon 


S Bell&Houiell 



The finest 
racket 

you can own. 

So good it's 
almost unfair- 
unless your 
opponent 
has one too. 

Available wherever f ne 
tennis equipment is sold. 


Ptnnsylvsnla Brand Athleti: Products 
Mion. Ohio 


zip code 

helps 

keep 

postal 

costs 



BUT ONLY iF YOU USE IT. 


BASEBALL .-n/iriW 

I lie real cducalion of a rnokic. Inm- 
cver. conio the baseball licki It was 
line lhal Monev hit ..tlO ai Ralciith and 
was iht C arokna l.cajiutt's Mtist Valu- 
able I’kiyci last sear, and it was line 
iliai Hisle hit ..ttl^ and was cauyhi sleal- 
ine base onl> tmee in .'2 aiicmpts at 
I’lMlMinniih. Va But the niajor Icajjucs 
are tjiiiie di/rercni. as Hisle IcariKxl in 
the ser> tiisl 111111111: on opening night in 
I O'. .Viigekw. \tes Parker hit a routine 
sinvlejiisl to (he left k*l eentei. But when 
Hisle waN a bit tardy picking up the 
hall. Parker raced to >eeond and was 
given a dt'uble aliei Hisic's throw was 
It) leei over ihe seeond basenian's head. 
'Alv goodness." lie said. "I never 
tbo'.ight bc'vl irv 1 'or seeond, 1 won'iihink 
ihai wav ainniorc ' 

li always is inteiesimg. loo. to study 
hov' piichcrs piolx' >oung rookie hit- 
lers lor a weakness. I lie ITodgers’C laude 
Osteen ined praeiieallv everv piieh on 
both roiikies. \ 1 oiiev am! Ilisicwill leant 
how ihe Dodgers inieiul to piieh them 
ihe nesi tune ilie elubs meet. 

Ii Houston, where the Pliiliies plavcd 
three g.iiiiesagainsi ihe.-Vsiros Iasi week- 
end. It was obvious that the opposing 
pitchers already had etuiiposed a ho»ik 
on Money espeeialK s«i on the second 
night, when Mones went 0 lor y. Ihes 
threw him only one I'asthall. which lie 
fouled inio ilie left-lield stands. I he rest 
were eiirves and eluingeiips and slip 
pitylies designed to put Monev off Ins 
sin.lc. 1 liev did. at least that night, "ril 
be ill right," he said. I lisle, meainshilc. 
got two hits against the Astros, a single 
ainJ a double, but he had not plaved 
ihe previous nighi and they liad no real 
idea what to throw to him. 

Ni'w the .Astros havecompiled a hook 
on both rookies. "Monev.” said Harry 
Walker, the lx;si hatting instructor in 
baseball who now works with the .-\s* 
irov' young liiilers, "ligln now is strict- 
ly a fastball pull hitler who has trouble 
with any breaking hall, Hi.slc doesn't 
like anything in his kjieltcn and will hit 
any ball out and away with goinl power 
to -ighi held. 

■■PersiMi.ilIv- I think they're both go- 
ing to be gi'Od hitlers. Money is awful- 
ly strong, awfully viuiek with the bat, 
llisic may not be as strong us .Money, 
but he ino\es into the hall amt works 
Ills anils and wrists and bands very well. 
I like both of them." 

I hank you. Many. So do the 
Phillies. END 
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Bass Weejuns: for the man who takes off on his owa 

The kind of man who lakes up a Sopwith Camel just for kicks. Takes a course in paleornithofogy 

just because it's there. Takes a casual attitude toward clothing but takes a definite stand on Bass Weejuns. 

Only Bass makes Weejuns. Available at fine stores everywhere. Classic $19. tassels $20. 




(Sometimes I wonder 



In beer, going first class is Michelob. Period. 
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QOLF /Tom C. Brody 


A tournament 
for 

non-Masters 



F or those who savor the great names 
of golf- Palmer (ouch!), Nicklaus 
(ahhh!). Player (ohhh!)- Augusta was 
the place, the Masters the tournament. 
Yet just 220 miles to the north, in Knox- 
ville, Tenn.. and on exactly those same 
treasured days of Augusta activity, there 
came a preview of some Masters of the 
future. In a (lurry of irreverent activity 
at the lovely Holston H ills Country Club, 
on a course that rambles for 7.009 yards. 
l.Vl bona lide touring pros and 1 1 am- 
ateurs were going at it in the PCi.-\‘s ofT- 
Broadway version of the Masters— the 
Rebel ^’ell Open. .And for you name col- 
lectors, try this one: Lurry Mowry. Noth- 
ing? Well try it again, because Larry 
Mowry was the lad who beat Chris 
Blocker in a sudden-death playoff. And 
you might also remember a few others: 
Herb Hooper. Harry Toscano. Mike 
Hadlock, DeW"!!! Weaver. Biinky Hen- 
ry. .. . Hunky /fenn? Oh, come on, 
now. Bunky Henry was the guy who 
kicked those field goals for Georgia Tech 
to beat Tennessee two years ago. right? 

That's the one. Only Henry is chug- 
ging along the pro tour now w ith a cou- 
ple of hundred other keen-eyed young 
lads who. if they were to pool their earn- 
ings to date, would just about be able 
to pay the fuel bill for Jack Nicklaus' 
Lear jet. 

But just you wait. These strapping 
young fellows with the strange-sounding 
names have this terrible urge to sup pri- 
vately in the elegant dining room at Au- 
gusta, trading banter w ith Arnie and Jack 
and Ben. to flex their shoulders in their 
own green jackets, fondling that cash- 


ier's check where the zeros go on and 
on and on. It may take a few years, or 
five, or who knows how long. But just 
you wail. 

To say that this year's version of the 
Rebel Yell rattled nobody's windows 
outside of Knox County. Tenn. is per- 
fectly obvious. There are 14 ingenious 
ways to gel an invitation to the Masters 
and the pros at Knoxville had found 
100 ingenious ways of blowing them all. 
It is patently a tournament for the have- 
nots, and the winner dvKs not have much 
more - only S2.X00- when he has it. But 
this is official PG.A money and. even 
more signiticant, this satellite tourna- 
ment (which is what the PG.A. plunder- 
ing long and hard, prefers to call it) 
will be the first of several that will be 
held at the same time as various other 
glamorous invitations. It gives the young 
pros the chance to strut over somebody's 
country club, competing earnestly when 
they would otherwise be sitting around 
a motel television set watching the hot 
shots going at it. "The need for these 
things has been obvious for a long 
time." says Lonnie Nolan, the tourna- 
ment director and the man who got 
the Rebel ^’ell off and running with 
such professional thoroughness it might 
have been a PGA regular for 20 years. 
"With 31X) pros wanting in on every 
tournament and 144 places open at 
most, wc hast to find something for 
the young fellows," Nolan said. "How 
are they going to get competitively keen 
if they can't compete?" 

Nolan does not arrange any affair with 
the PGA label on it casually. Any niim- 


Pros who were unable to qualify 
for Augusta kept their games in 
tune in an off-Broadway version 


ber of cities wanted the Masters sat- 
ellite tournament desperately, and No- 
lan's method of picking the one was to 
live in each place for two weeks. As it al- 
most had to be a Southern city, so that 
it would geographically fall between the 
Greensboro Open held the week before 
the Masters and the Azalea Open the fol- 
lowing week in W/ilmington. N.C.. it 
meant that Nolan had to stuff down 
more grits than most people eat in a life- 
time. But that is the way Nolan goes at 
his job. so Chattanooga. Nashville. Mar- 
tinsville. Va. and Knoxville each became 
his home away from home. 

What Nolan found in Knoxville was 
a revelation. Home of the University of 
Tennessee, it is wild for anything that is 
even remotely athletic. "It's a young 
town," said Nolan, "and 1 don't nec- 
essarily mean chronologically, but men- 
tally. The 50-vear-olds come on like they 
were in their mid-30s." 

Orvis Milner, a local distributor of 
spirits — one of w hich is a bourbon called 
Rebel Yell (ah. there you have it) -and 
a man who had been hounding the PCiA 
for years to gel a lournanicnl in Knox- 
ville. enlisted dozens of women members 
from local clubs, fitted them out in bright 
red jackets and turned them loose on 
Holston Hilts, taking tickefs, running 
concession stands, scoring and sweeping 
up. The game was on. 

Lor four days the hot-eyed young pros 
flailed away to produce a brand of golf 
that would bear comparison lo that 
played at the Masters. "Take away the 
lop 15 at Augusta," said George Walsh, 
one of the Pti.A bird dogs who sees to 
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it ihat ihe young players behave in a man- 
ner belitiing a gentleman’s sport, “and 
the held is actually stronger here." Of 
course, you see some awfully strange 
things, too— like more than a few hull- 
headed attempts lo drive balls into the 
teeth of a minor gale across a signif- 
icant body of water, as on Holsion Mills' 
fourth hole. "They want to show the 
world how strong they arc." said \N alsh. 
"and ihes end up wading around in 
the pond with their pants rolled up. 
But that's what this tournament is for. 
Tlte>‘re U-arniiif’. When some of the 
scry young ones blow a shot, the col- 
or goes from iheir faces, their knuckles 
turn wliite gripping their putters. Oh. 
the agony." 

But there were more than a few in 
that big. eager >oung licid who knew 
what pressure was and how to handle 
it. And for the first da>s these eveep- 
tional yvHing ones played to total 
obscurity. 

l or instance, three of the brightest 
young stars, one of them Larry Mowry. 
came into the final hole on f riday be- 
fore a gallery consisting of ibcir cad- 
dies. the scorekeeper. two ladies from a 
nearby concession stand and a large gray 
dog origin unknown. Mowry and Rich 
Martinet sank long, long putts for bird- 
ies. and DeWitt Weaver sank a short 
one after a drive that would have had 
the Masters crowd muttering. "Longer 
than Nieklaus," if they had been there 
to see it. The concession ladies applaud- 
ed and the strange dog wagged its tail. 

Of the three. Mowry is the best known, 
if that is the word for it. Actually the 
l as Vegas pro would just as soon have 
the last liveycars stricken from the script. 
Even for a player of such vast natural 
talent, frolicking in the wee hours with 
all the good boo/e a small check can 
buy is an awkward way to prepare for 
a tournament. Then last summer came 
a divorce and a thorough bit of soul- 
searchingby Mowry, "I have reformed." 
he told anyone who would listen. 'A'ou 
don't say so," said his critics. One true 
Iseliever. however, was Potter I’almer, 
who is part owner of the Atlanta Braves 
and as a casual acquaintance once played 
a round with Mowry in a pro-am tour- 
nament, Palmer lent Mowry S2.0(H). 
which was S2.0(M) more than Mowry had 
in his bank balance ai the time, and otT 
went Larry, clear of eye, lirm of resolve. 
"If 1 have a beer now," said Mowry. 
"you can bet it will Iscon Sunday night." 


.An indication of just how firm Mowry 
has been can be had by inspecting his 
scores in his last five tournaments. Me 
won money in four of them, and his 
worst round was a 7.T. 

Of all the promising young players at 
the Rebel Yell, however, none quickened 
the bhiod vif knowledgeable golfers like 
DeWitt NN'eaver. "I guess you always 
see the next Arnold Palmer in this year's 
crop of young ones," said Oeorge Walsh, 
"but 1 swear to you. this Weaver has it. 
This is the age of the long ball, and 
w hen you mention the biggest, strongest 
hitter of them all how diKrs it come out.’ 
Nieklaus. right'.' Well, you can add Weav- 
er lo the list. And that's not the cnvl v f 
it. You know how some athletes can 
get you excited just by walking m the 
door? \\ ell, Weaver's got that. Me's got 
it all." 

So it would appear, though it was 
not always that way. Prepped by his fa- 
ther. IXAS iti T. U'caver. who was foot- 
ball coach at Texas Tech for 10 years, 
IXAVitt went lo SMli fully expecting to 
be the next Mustang quarterback. But 
while football was fun for Weaver, golf 
was a passion, and from his sophomore 
year on golf was his game. 

It was in 1963 that Weaver tried tlie 
pro tviur. and it took him exactly four 
months to icarn one thing for certain. 
Me had no business being there. "I could 
hit the hall, all right." said Weaver, "hut. 
g<iod Ciod, even my wedge shots were 
likely to gi’ off at right angles." So Weav- 
er left the lour, l or the next few years 
he polished his big. booming game and 
finally look a job as a club pro at Cai- 
ro. Gu. Cairo is not exactly big time, 
but it does have one of the most de- 
manding courses in the country, which 
was perfect for Weaver. But the big break 
came w ben he dropped in on Sam Byrd, 
a former I’CiA player now teaching in 
Alabama. Not only did Byrd seethe llaw 
in Weaver's swing, he told him what lo 
do about it. "You won't break XO for a 
month. ■■ Byrd told him, "but sooner or 
later, you’ll start hitting that ball." 

1 asl week Weaver charged around the 
Molsion Mills course drawing gasps from 
the crowd with his long straight drives. 
Mis four-under 2X4 was good for sev- 
enth place and the grand sum of S470. 
Not that it matters much. The Rebel 
Yell is not what Weaver has in mind 
for next year. Me and Mowry and the 
other young pros at the Rebel Yell arc 
aiming for Augusta. «ho 



MOTOR SPORTS /G/-a/?a/77 Hill with Gwilym S. Brown 


A farewell to Jimmy Clark 

Graham Hill, Lotus teammate of Clark's and former world champion, 


writes of Jimmy's last race and his 

lim Clark and I both flew our planes 
^ into Germany for the race at Hock- 
enheim. The weather was pretty bad — I 
was in a snowstorm for quite a bit — 
and it rather caught us out. But when 
the airport asked whether we were 
able to land on instruments we both 
breathed a sigh of relief and said we 
could. And so we did. Jimmy in a 
Piper Twin Comanche and I in a Piper 
Aztec. 

Jim's car for the race was very new. 

It had only been raced once before, and 
that was the previous week at Barcelona. 

I had tested it myself at Silverslonc for 
200 miles, and there were no problems; 
it was a very nice car, 

The race was to be run in two heats 
of one hour each. I was a few seconds 
behind Jimmy when his car went off the 
road on the liflh lap and didn't see any- 
thing actually happtening; all I could see 
were some tire marks in the wet going 
off into the trees. At that point we were 
doing something like 1 50 mph. Although 
the track was wet, it was on a very gen- 


qualities as a driver and a man 

tie curve to the right that didn't really 
require any driving skill to negotiate even 
flat out. Naturally, I never assumed that 
it was Jimmy who had crashed and was 
told only when 1 finished the heat. 

We withdrew my car from the sec- 
ond heat and went out to collect the 
remains of Jim's car. A marshal stand- 
ing at just about that point said that 
the car started to snake— the back end 
going from one side to the other — and 
then the car went sideways across the 
track and into the trees. 

Now the bits are all back at Lotus. 
They've inspected them thoroughly and 
haven't yet found anything to really pin- 
point the cause of the accident, but it is 
just obvious that something must have 
gone wrong with the car. It is just one 
of those inexplicable things, like Stir- 
ling Moss's accident at Goodwood in 
1962 which put him out of racing. Moss 
went straight off the track, and no rea- 
son has ever been found. 

I am sure that it wasn't Jimmy's fault 
at Hockenheim. Everyone was taking 
conunueti 




I ha\e proved the PLUS 1‘" is the 
world s longest distance iron through 
constant experimentation and by hit- 
ting thousands of golf balls under 
actual playing conditions. ♦ This 
new distance performance is pos- 
sible because four key design devel- 
opments have been refined in my 
1968 Irons. These changes, while not 
easily visible, now mean you can 
use a club less than you normally 
would. ♦ Where you have been 
using a 6 Iron, you now can use a 
7 Iron and still get the same distance 
with greater control. ^ 1 want you 
to use my new PLUS 1 Irons and see 
what a diiierence they will make in 
your game. Ask your Golf Profes- 
sional to let you try them right away. 

Ben Hogan go/r equipment avai/ab/c 
only through Coif Profea-ional shop.'. 
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make you feel at home— by having SI 
arrive at your new address the same 
week you do. But we need 4 weeks' no- 
tice. The change-of-address form in the 
back of this issue will help, too. 


that curve flat out. and Jimmy was the 
best man in the race— and best in the 
world. He was that because he just had 
all the requirements; he was a natural 
athlete with very good muscular coor- 
dination and a very gv^od eye. He had a 
springy step; he was light on his feet. 
He had rhythm. His judgment was ck- 
ccllcnt. and his reactions were very fast. 

He was also particularly competitive, 
pariicularly aggressive, but he combined 
this w ith an extremely good sense of what 
not to do. One can be overthrusting — 
aggressive to the point of being danger- 
ous. Well, this Jimmy was not. But he 
was a tighter, a lighter that you could 
never shake off. He invariably shot into 
the lead and killed olT the others, building 
up a lead that sapped their will to win. 

For a driver, the e.xcitemcnt of racing 
is controlling the car w ithin very tine lim- 
its. It's a great big balancing act. motor 
racing. ir.s having the ear broken away 
and drifting and doing exactly as you 
want it to do and getting around the cor- 
ner as quickly as you can. and know ing 
that you've done it. and hoping that it 
is belter than anyone else has done. You 
are aiming at perfection and never ac- 
tually getting it. Now and then you say. 
"Thai's it. That's how 1 want to do 
that corner. Now beat that, you bas- 
tards." This is the essence of racing, 
and at this. Jimmy, in his era. was un- 
surpassed. 

Comparing him with champions ot 
other eras is terribly ditficuli. but surely 
this is true: in their respective times Juan 
Manuel Fangio, Stirling Moss and Jim 
C'iark were the greatest drivers. Fangio 
was just that fraction of a second quicker 
in a Grand Prix car than Moss. Moss 
was a better all-rounder for any type of 
racing. Then we Imik at Jimmy's record. 
He has won more Grand Prix races than 
any other driscr; you just can't refute 
that. He did it all with the same car— 
with Lotus and this combination of 
Colin Chapman the constructor and 
Jim Clark the driver was very strong. 
You've just got to lake the two together, 
because Chapman designed the curs, and 
it was a parallel success story. 

And Jimmy was happiest in those cars 
which he controlled in a very relaxeu 
fashion. When he was not racing he was 
not so relaxed. If you saw him sitting in 
a chair in the same room with you he'd 
probably be biting his nails; he always 
bit his nails. He was like a highly bred 
racehorse- high-strung, slightly nervous. 
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not always confident in the presence of 
other people. He didn't like being driven 
in a car by others. We had occasion to 
drive from Cologne to Monte Carlo and 
back recently in a Ford car as a publicity 
stunt. When 1 was driving, he'd be biting 
his nails. He'd be saying. “For God's 
sake, look out there." He could never 
understand, when I was the passenger, 
why I could just sit there while he was 
making the odd mistake. He'd say. “For 
God's sake, say something.” 

Rut he enjoyed life. He had a fab- 
ulous life, and he enjoyed it and made 
the most of it, though basically he was 
very shy. Brought up on a farm as he 
was. at heart he was a farmer. I mean 
that in the kindest sense. He owned one 
farm and his father another. He came 
from a rustic way of life, which was in 
complete contrast with the life he was 
leading as a driver, and he thoroughly 
enjoyed going back to his own farm. 

Because of the limelight that he found 
himself bathed in through his skill at 
motor racing, he obviously had to sub- 
merge his shyne.ss and emerge as a per- 
sonality. Which he did. But he did find 
it didicult. He made no bones about 
not liking to make speeches, but he had 
to do it, and 1 had seen him gelling bet- 
ter and better at making them. 

He had been thrown into the jet set, 
which is vastly different from the sim- 
ple life of the country, and every now 
and then you could sec that he was un- 
comfortable in It. His simple, natural 
outlook would show itself. It was very 
touching to find someone who wasn't 
hard and cynical. He was a warm, hon- 
est. shy person who was coping with all 
this — the pressure and the publicity. 

The service was held on a sunny, chilly 
day in a lovely little stone church in 
Chirnside, only three or four miles from 
his farm. Jimmy was buried in the small 
churchyard in a simple, light-colored 
wood cofHn. His four sisters and his 
mother and father were there, and they 
were all very brave and sweet. 1 got 
through it all right until I tried to sing, 
and then I began to get just a bit too 
emotional. 

After the service we went back to 
Jim’s home, w here his family entertained 
his closest friends. This turned out to 
be a much happier affair than I could 
possibly have imagined, and one which 
Jim. I'm sure, would have thoroughly 
approved of. It was a most sincere trib- 
ute to Jim. KND 
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HORSE / Whitney Tower 


More murk 
for the 
soothsayers 

Verbatim's victory In the Gotham 
was no guide to Derby prophecy 

CTcw horsemen will take issue with 
* the long-standing theory that a Hat 
mile presents the Thoroughbred with his 
toughest challenge. Like the 400-melcr 
or 440-yard run for humans, the horse's 
mile is a long. Iieart-searing sprint in 
which there is no time for a breather 
and where pure speed — rather than a 
mixture of speed and stamina — is all- 
important. 


So. when Max Gluck's Verbatim won 
the Gotham mile at Aqueduct last week 
over 10 other 3-year-olds, the victory 
meant that on his gimd days Verbatim 
can be very fast indeed. Aided by an 
eight-pound pull in the weights from Isi- 
dor Bieber's Hamingo winner Wise Ex- 
change, Verbatim carried his 1 1 S pounds 
(most of which was JiKkey John Rotz) 
around the Big A in a nifty I ;34. It w as 
the fastest Gotham ever and. in fact, 
was only 2/5 second off a track record 
shared by such celebrated runners as 
Bald Eagle, Beau Purple and Carry Back. 

Before the Gotham, Verbatim, a son 
of Speak John and the Never Say Die 
mare Well Kept, had distinguished him- 
self by winning only five of his previous 
20 races. Just a week before the Goth- 
am he was trounced by 1 1 lengths while 
finishing sixth behind Dancer's Image 
in the Governor's Gold Cup at Bowie. 
However, in between his dismal efforts, 
he showed a definite proficiency at .sprint- 
ing. He won the seven-furlong Bahamas 
and then a division of the seven-furlong 


Bay Shore by eight lengths in the slop. 
It is difficult to imagine that Verbatim, 
with this kind of overall record, will be 
a serious threat in the Kentucky IXrrby. 
or even that he will find this week's mile- 
and-an-cighth Wood Memorial at Aque- 
duct much to his liking. But we are in 
the midst of one of those 3-year-old sea- 
sons that offer a minintum of class and 
a maximum of strange goings-on. 

In the Gotham long-shot Wellpoised 
took the early lead followed by What 
A Pleasure and then Verbatim. Wise Ex- 
change was fourth, much closer up than 
he usually runs, and none of the others, 
including the Garden State winner. 
Bugged, was really in the hunt, either 
then or later on. Rotz put Verbatim on 
the front end before the far turn, and 
on the turn into the stretch Eddie Bel- 
monte drove Wise Exchange through on 
the inside. It looked as if Wise Exchange 
would win as he pleased, but at the wire 
it was still Verbatim by 2Vi easy lengths. 
“My horse didn't tire." said a surprised 
Belmonte later. “It was just that the win- 
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ner never slopped. The extra furlong in 
the Wood will make a difference, wait 
and see." Even winning Jockey Rotz 
probably would agree, for while he ad- 
mitted that Verbatim was only "fairly 
strong" at the finish, his eyes fairly twin- 
kled when he mentioned the Max Hirsch- 
trained Au Secours with whom he had 
won both his 1968 starts. "Au Sccours 
is the colt who is really improving," he 
said of the bay son of Reneged. "Me 
could be better than any of these.” 

Au Sccours may get a crack at the 
Wood. If he does, he’ll likely run up 
against both Verbatim and Wise Ex- 
change along with such Gotham also- 
rans as Conceited, Hand To Hand and 
maybe even Bugged, who, in finishing 
eighth, was the major disappointment 
of the day. But what should make the 
Wood the best New York 3-year-old race 
to date is the appearance of two or three 
invaders. The most important is Dancer's 
Image, the gray son of Native Dancer 
and Noor’s Image (whose sire Noor beat 
the great Citation four times), owned 


by Bostonian Peter Fuller. In the mile- 
and-a-sixteenth Governor’s Gold Cup 
at Bowie, this exciting runner came from 
next to last in the 14-horsc field and 
won going away by three lengths. "He 
hasn’t beaten much yet," said Fuller, 
who was at Aqueduct to case the op- 
position running in the Gotham, "but I 
also can’t see anything here that fright- 
ens us too much." Fuller, a 43-ycar-old 
former Harvard intercollegiate boxer, 
proved he was an optimist a few years 
ago when he took over Tom McNceley 
and actually believed, for a few giddy 
months, that he had a future heavyweight 
champion on his hands. Two weeks ago 
he displayed another facet of his per- 
sonality when he sent his S62.000 share 
of the Gold Cup purse to Mrs. Martin 
Luther King Jr. 

Another invader expected to test the 
locals in the Wood is Iron Ruler, the un- 
lucky loser of the Flamingo. The Mary- 
land-based sprinter Clever Foot may also 
show up to keep the pace honest. With 
the running of the Wood, the eastern 


view of the Derby picture will become 
considerably less hazy. But it still may 
be clouded for at least another week in 
Kentucky, until (hey run off the Blue 
Grass Stakes at Kcencland on April 25th. 
In that orte we should have a corking 
good race among Forward Pass, the San- 
ta Anita Derby winner Alley Fighter, 
last year’s Futurity winner Captain’s Gig 
and a son of Sword Dancer named 
Gleaming Sword, who may be the 
fastest-improving of any of the Derby- 
bound colls. 

This week's SIOO.OOO California Der- 
by at Golden Gate Fields, another nine- 
furlong affair, may also provide addi- 
tional entries at Churchill Downs. Bill 
Perry’s Dewan is skipping the trip to 
Kentucky, but those mivsl likely to come 
on are Don B.. Prince Pablo and Prop- 
er Proof. So (wo weeks from now we 
should know a lot more. Then again, 
we may well be thoroughly misled. How 
many racegoers even knew Proud Clar- 
ion’s name three weeks before the 1967 
gallop at Louisville? iNo 
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The miracle acrylic center Maxima golf ball 
has the most resilient center ever made. 
It holds the ball on a true tine of putting 
or flight. And the exclusive two 
stage winding used in constructing 
the ball allows more thread to be 
packed around the acrylic center 
to give more uniform compression, 
greater distance and a better click. 

That’s all. 
New Maxima acrylic centers 
in high compression black, 
medium compression green. 
Steel centers in 77, F-88 
or FX-101 compressions. 
$14 75 a dozen. 
Boy do they fly. 

First Flight t>- 

Chattanooga. Tennessee. 
Custom built woods and irons, 
golf balls, and Hot-Z golf bags. 
^ At pro shops only. 



B ig-limc sporl breeds few phi- 
losophers. That is not entirely 
because the men of that world do not 
have a meditative turn of mind; some 
of them do, indeed. But the tensions 
and pressures of their lives allow little 
lime and less tranquillity forproper con- 
templation. h'or example, now that the 
196S collegiate basketball season is a 
thing of the past — now that the win- 
ning is done and the curtain has fallen 
on the high-tcnsit>n drama — can major- 
college coaches heave a sigh and spend 
the spring in a Scjcralic pursuit of truth? 
Can they unwind now, content to dwell 
on the vicissitudes of man and the veri- 
ties of life? No, they cannot. Tor now 
begins the time of the crudest competi- 
tion of all — recruiting, And if a coach 
wants to survive, he had belter be out 
crisscrossing the country, wheeling and 
wheedling, coaxing and coddling, to en- 
tice to his .school the kids who will pro- 
duce. There is no rest for the winner in 
major-college athletics, for every year, 
unlike a pro coach, he generally loses 
some of the talent that made him a win- 
ner. He must constantly replace what 
he constantly loses, and thus few men 
have either the time or the inclination 
to ask the questions or risk the def- 
initions that would add a dimension of 
reason or rationale to the race in which 
they perform. 

Perhaps it isn't essential for a man to 
divorce himself completely from the roar 
of the crowd in order to put things in per- 
spective. But it helps. And few can bet- 
ter vouch for the satisfactions of tran- 
quillity over the high-tension tumult of 
big-time coaching than Philipp I). Wool- 
pen —an uncommonly sensitive man 
who a few years ago traded the soaring 
triumphs of a matchless coaching ca- 
reer at the University of San Francisco 
for the sunny docility of life at the Uni- 
versity of San Diego, an obscure and 
distinctly small-time school that is con- 


siderably less renowned for its basketball 
teams than for the .serene beauty of its 
campus. Phil Woolpert's perspective has 
sharpened, and his concern over the drift 
and direction of sports spccilically and 
the world in general has deepened con- 
siderably in the relative peace of San 
Diego. 

" T his may be heresy," says Woolpcri, 
"but I think there is something wrong 
with these games we play when winning 
becomes a motivating factor of behavior 
beyond the game itself. Winning has got- 
ten to be an ingredient that we can't do 
without in this country. We have come 
to believe the only real measure of ac- 
complishment comes in victory. It's the 
priKluct of a bad system of values. Hell, 
it creates psychological problems where 
there shouldn't be any. I have no solu- 
tion. but there must be a more rational 
approach than this overweening insis- 
tence on winning." 

Heresy it isn't, of course, for. con- 
trary to the fanaticism of a few high 
priests, victory is not yet a religion. But 
coming from l*hil Woolpert. such words 
constitute a biting and thought-pro- 
voking irony, for he was once the win- 
ningest coach in America, With his mag- 
niticent University of San I rancisco 
teams of the mid-'50s. winning was al- 
most a bore and scenes of high-tension 


pandemonium were practically habit. 
His teams performed in the most cel- 
ebrated arenas of America: Madison 
Square Garden. The Cow Palace. Chi- 
cago's Stadium. Kansas City's Municipal 
Auditorium, l.os Angeles' Pan-Pacilic 
Auditorium. He coached some superb 
players— Bill Russell. K. C. Jones. Mike 
Farmer. Gene Brown. Hal Perry. And 
the precision defensive patterns and ex- 
quisite game control that were Wool- 
pert's trademark made these men all but 
unbeatable. 

In those years Woolpert's name was 
synonymous with the kind of coaching 
success that young men new to the pro- 
fession sit tw irling their w hisiles and day- 
dreaming about in the ofiices of a thou- 
sand high school locker rooms, Twice 
-in 1955 and 1956— USF won the 
NCAA national championship. In 1957. 
Russell and Jones of the All-Americas 
were gone, but Woolpert again took his 
team to the NCA.\ hnals and finished 
third- the only lime in history a school 
had tinished so well three years run- 
ning. And in 1958 Woolpert coached 
USF to a spectacular 25-2 record, both 
losses resulting from baskets scored sec- 
onds before the gun went off. Over those 
four dazzling years his record was lO.T 
wins and 10 U)sscs. 

Indeed, he came to know conliniitd 


TRIUMPH IN 
OBSCURITY 

Irony accompanied Phil Woolpert through a skyrocket coaching career of 
matchless achievements and is with him even today amid the satisfactions 
of a trampnl, sunny campus in San Diego BY WILLIAM JOHNSON 
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the taste of victory with a bittersweet 
intensity beyond that experienced by 
any college coach — ever. Kroin IX'c. 17. 
1^54 until Dec. 17. 1956, the University 
of San t rancisco won 60 consecutive in- 
tcrcollegiaic games — 2! more than any 
major team had ever accumulated be- 
fore. The record is still unmatched and 
has only l>ecn in jeopardy once, during 
UCLA's recent streak, which Houston 
stopped at 47 this year. 

Phil Woolpert was 39 when he won 
his lirst national championship: when 
he was 43 he left the rarefied air of big- 
time college coaching for good, it was 
a skyriKkct ride that left a trail of da/- 
7ling records- and perplexing para- 
doxes. l or Phil Woolpert is a rare and 
complex man. "a very subtle man.” as 
Bill Russell once put it. And he dsHJsn’t 
fit the molds readymade or the cliches 
prefabricated for success in sport. "Our 
emphasis is so niuch on production, on 
a kind of visible hnpiovi-nwiu," he said 
recently. ’•People say to a guy. ’Hey. 
John, you're not working up to capaci- 
ty. You could be making another SlOO 
a day. What's the maiterwithyou, John'.’’ 
But what if John wants to improve in 
something intangible? Human coniimi- 
nicalions, maybe, or loving his neighbi>r 
or studying sunsets? By our simplistic 
measures of success, a man like John 
divesn't count.” 

I’hil Woolpert's success at San Diego 
scarcely lends itself to any simplistic mea- 
sures. He has gone from celebrity to near 
anonymity, his income is down, and his 
prestige in the world beyi>nd San Diego 
is minimal. Yet he is. by his own def- 
inition, a happy man. At 52. there is a 
distinguished silver cast to his dark 
brown hair and deep creases around his 
mouth; the creases Ivecome chasms when 
he laughs, which is often. \N hen he 
frowns in moments of intense concen- 
tration. also often, his ruggedly hand- 
some face (C harlton Heston is perhaps 
his nearest look-alike) somehow remains 
dynamic in repose, as if the struggle in 
his mind were reflected in his physical 
appearance. And when he voices his 
thoughts in strikingly articulate 
phrases — his voice has an impressively 
dccp.cracklingtimbrc; it carries that au- 


thoritative sound you like to hear from 
airline pilots or pulpit preachersor Presi- 
dents— from any man you want to pul 
your confidence in. 

Since 1962, he has been at the Uni- 
versity of San Diego (not to be con- 
fused with cither San Diego State Uni- 
versity or the University of California 
at San Diego). The school, a creation 
of the San Diego Roman Catholic dio- 
cese, is tiny and has an antiseptic, al- 
most monastic aura about it. There are 
700 women and 600 men in the two col- 


leges. which arc still, to a great extent, 
segregated by sex. It is not hard to feel 
a kind of metaphysical insulation from 
the churlish turmoil of the Real World 
at the school. The campus is a scene of 
almost postcard perfection— sparkling 
white Spanish baroque buildings set on 
a hilltop against a backdrop of lazy cir- 
cling seagulls and a breathtaking view 
of San Diego's Harbor of the Sun. 

The students (69' ; Catholic) arc well 
behaved; the only memorable demon- 
stration of youth in rebellion at USD, 


Lcnasy frusiiig thvir t/i/ferrwe.'t, Rutiell lift:, li'oo/perr m his shoiihlers after NCAA victory. 
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so far, was over a ludicrously parochial 
issue. “The kids petiuoned (he Siudeni 
Affairs Committee to ease restrictions 
on what they wore to class,” said Wool- 
pert. ■’Well, we okayed sideburns and 
mustaches and Bermuda shorts and san- 
dals and sneakers— just about every- 
thing they wanted, txcept for socks. I 
don't remember why. but someone on 
the committee insisted they wear siKks 
to class. So they picketed over socks.” 

Although the architecture and the set- 
ting create an impression of ancient se- 
verity, L'SD is really spanking new — 
and it has experienced some birth pains 
that border on trauma. Classes began 
in the women's college in 1952 and in 
the men's in 1954. At that lime the 
USD athletic program was ambitiously 
designed to produce a football team that 
would bathe the school in overnight fame 
as an instant Notre Dame of the West. 

“They had some kind of an idea about 
Horatio Alger success in fiwtball,'''’ said 
Woolpert, "and I'm afraid they went 
after it in a very naive and unfortunate 
way. There were a lot of UkuI business- 
men involved and. whether they were 
actually buying the football players, I 
don't know'. But they were enrolling kids 
with microscopic grade averages and, 
eventually, the whole school nearly sank 
in the undertow. Once the bars are down 
in that kind of setup, every thing seems 
to suffer. Enrollment dropped way off — 
to 250 or so — in the men's college, and 
the university came damned close to los- 
ing its accreditation.” Football was can- 
celed in 1962 after a new- president of 
the men's college was brought in and the 
3,000-scat stadium stands empty year- 
round except for high school games. 

"This idea that money is the end-all 
power behind success, behind winning, 
is a major weakness in our values.” 
Woolpert said. "It works in the courts, 
because wealthy men can afford the le- 
gal wizards that poor men cannot, and 
it has worked in the draft, because the 
money to attend college guarantees a 
deferment while the ghetto kid goes to 
war. 1 have never liked elitism — and cer- 
tainly not when it is based on material 
possessions." 

There arc no Boosters Clubs or heavy 


commercial pressures on Phil Woolpert 
at USD; most of the alumni arc still 
too young to have the affluence to af- 
ford much of a contribution to the old 
alma mater. There are no marathon win- 
ning streaks to protect, either. Woolpert 
is 65-65 since he arrived, 15-10 this year. 
When he was first hired by the univer- 
sity (the fifth coach in four years), the 
word went out among San Diego busi- 
nessmen that he would be midwife to 
the birth of superbusket ball at the school. 
"They were saying that ! would make 
it the Kentucky of the West.” said Wool- 
pert. “Nothing was farther from my 
mind — or the school adniinistralion's ci- 
ther, after the football fiasco. 1 went on 
television as soon as I got here and threw 
cold water on that idea right away." 

Kentucky it isn't, but Phil hasn't ex- 
actly taken up full-time sunset studies 
either — not when it comes to the bas- 
ketball season, anyway. “Look, as a 
coach 1 can't iry to lose. If 1 did, Td be 
absurd." he said. Flcsiill is far from Bud- 
dha-cool in the dwindling hours before 
a game. Always a noticeably nervous 
man, he develops quick tics in his face 
as game time approaches and, occa- 
sionally. he jumps abruptly in his chair, 
as if someone had just fired a howitzer 
off the edge of the swimming pool out- 
side his office window. "There's always 
this gnawing in the stomach,” he said. 
“It's almost the same whether it’s a na- 
tional championship or the last game 
of a losing season. Somehow, I've got 
by alt these years without getting an 
ulcer, in did. I'd quit. But the pressure 
is always there. The pressure you put 
on yourself.” 

Still, he is a million miles, as the sea- 
gull flies, from the golden pressure cook- 
er of those magnificent days of the 
mid-’50s. Why did he make the move? 
As Wordsworth wrote, “The Child is fa- 
ther to the Man," and Phil Woolpert's 
decisions were, to some extent, predes- 
tined in his youth. 

“I'm a product of the benighted white 
American middle class.” he said, “and I 
suppose I 'm as much a victim of its preju- 
dices and misjudgmenls as anyone. But 
money has never been a prime consid- 
eration for me and, if I'd gone along 


with my dreams as a young man. I'd be 
a poorer, but maybe happier, social 
worker.” 

Until he was 10, Woolpert lived a no- 
madic existence. his family moving again 
and again- Kentucky. Ohio. New Jersey. 
His father was in slocks and bonds pro- 
motion. In 1925, seven Woolpcrts and a 
dog piled into a brand-new Chandler 
automobile and headed for that Ameri- 
can Mecca of the Transient — Los Ange- 
les. "It was before the Okies' migration." 
recalled Phil dryly, “but we slept under 
the stars all the way.” They lived in an 
integrated section of L.A. (Actress Mat- 
tie McDaniel's brother was one of their 
neighbors), and that environment, to- 
gether with the influence of Woolpert’s 
outspoken and politically independent 
father, eventually led Phil to an intense 
liberalism. 

When Woolpert graduated from 
L.A.'s Manual Arts High School in 
1933, the Depress'ion was in its bleakest 
days, and he had “positively no illu- 
sions about going to college." For a 
time he did the mundane, demeaning 
odd jobs of the day — peddling handbills, 
sijtnding in lines of ragged men waiting 
to be picked for a day's construction 
work. He finally enrolled at a nearby ju- 
nior college (it required only a small 
entrance fee), bent on a career "help- 
ing people — I didn't quite know how. 
Just helping them.” 

A mere sliver of a lad (6^ 2". 135 
pounds), Phil became a polished junior- 
college basketball player and caught the 
eye of Jim Needles, the feisty coach (he 
is still called "The Beast”) of Loyola 
L'niversiiy of L.A. Needles gave Phil 
a four-year scholarship. Woolpert still 
looked like "the results of an X ray,” 
as his Loyola teammate. Pete Newell, 
recalls, but Needles put him on a cod 
liver oil diet, and Woolpert became a 
smooth, furiously competitive forward 
(he was boo(cd out of no less than 
four games for fisiflghting). 

Of course, Loyola is a Catholic school, 
and Woolpert was— well, as he puts it, 
"I had a dim view of Catholics as a 
kid. I wasn't much of a fan of any church, 
in fact. My grandfather had been a Pres- 
byterian preacher, but 1 don't think I'd 
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been in a pew since I was 12. I'm an ag- 
noslic. pure and. I suppose, simple. It 
is. I ^uess, the coward’s way out. but I 
just can't do it any »nhcr way." Iron- 
ically (a word that tits almost everything 
Phil Woolpert ever did), Loyola turned 
out to be just the lirsi in a lifetime of con- 
stant connections with Catholicism: he 
has never coached anyw here but at Cath- 
olic schools— San Francisco’s St. Igna- 
tius High .School, the Jesuit-run Lni- 
versiiy of San hrancisco and, of course, 
L SI). "It’s been a great, great espo- 
sure," he says. "My dim view has bright- 
ened. shall we say, profoundly." Indeed, 
before every game his team play.s. the 
agnostic coach traditionally begins the 
locker room chant, "Hail Mary Lull of 
Cirace. . . And Mary Woolpert. the 
tall, blonde lady he married in 1945. 
has always been "a tremendously faith- 
ful C'aiholic," he says. 

When he was graduated from Loyola 
in \940. "coacbingwasvbefaiyheswViing 
from my mind. 1 had majored in po- 
litical science because the school didn’t 
offer sociology, and I was off on my 
white charger to help the world." The 
world he first charged into was the Cal- 
ifornia state-prison system. A new re- 
form plan had just been instituted at 
Chino — unarmed guards, cells without 
locks, an honor system for inmates — 
and Woolpert was one of 35 men .se- 
lected from 1.500 applicants to be su- 
pervisors. It was an enlightening period, 
but brief, forin August 1 942 he was draft- 
ed, sent to Hawaii and. l>ecausc of his 
training, was assigned to the staff of the 
disciplinary barracks outside Honolulu 
— the infamous Stockade. It proved to 
be a shattering lime. 

"This was the hellhole James Jones 
wrote about in From Here to Fternily." 
said Woolpert. "and if anything, he un- 
derw role the scenes. Clod, how grotesque 
and sordid and brutal men ean be'. The 
place reeked of homosexuality, and the 
bulk of the company was illiterate. I 
shared an office for a time with a pro- 
vost sergeant who was a blatant sadist 
and unabashed homosexual. He wore a 
perfunted handkerchief in his sleeve. His 
desk was always empty, polished and 
clean, except for a blackjack in the 


middle. He’d slug kids for having a spot 
of din on one shoe. They finally put 
hin away." 

In those vNariimc years, executions 
or the gallows or by a tiring squad - 
were not unheard-of at the Stockade. 
"Vour view of life is neser the same 
af;cr lacing around that kind of thing." 
said Wtiolpcrl. "The most haunting, 
chilling hours I ever spent happened one 
night before an execution. Kvery eon- 
demned man was given a last request, 
ard this one fellow said he didn’t want 
ary tiling except a copy of The 
Cotucrio. Then he sat down at the pi- 
aro and. for the next eight or nine hours, 
he played it over and over and over. 1 
was there all night. The kid never 
slopped. In the morning he went out 
and a tiring squad killed him." 

U nderstandably. Woolpert 's zest 
for prison woik faded a\ the 
Suickadcand, even though he did not .set 
out purposefully to become a basketball 
coach, it turned out that there just wasn't 
much he could do to prevent it. "I sup- 
pose none of us really knows- for cer- 
tain— whether we’re making the major 
decisions of our lives because we truly 
want to ourselves or because of what 
other people expect us to do." he said. 

In. August of 1946. eight months out of 
tic service and just starting on a rather 
dull field Job with the Veteran's Ad- 
ministration. Woolpert got a call from 
his old coach. Jim Needles, who was 
then athletic director at the L'nivcrsiiy 
of San hrancisco. The coaching job at 
Si. Ignatius, a prep school for USh. was 
open. Would Phil be interested? He was 
not happy with the VA. and he was in- 
deed interested. Needles and Pete New- 
ell. then coaching at I'SF. gave him ster- 
ling recommendations, and he was hired. 
In his first year at the school his team 
won the city championship. In four years 
he rolled up a 63-29 record. "I liked it. 
and I had no ambitions at all to go into 
college coaching.” he recalled. 

Ah. but there were other people's ex- 
pectations involved. When Newell quit 
I'SI’ in 1950 to go to Michigan State. 
Phil look the job— with trepidation and 
roniinufd 
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It's 90“ in the shade. But you’ll play anyway. (Which is 
par for the course.) 

Then at least do yourself a favor. Wear an Enro 
‘Teatherlock*” full fashion knit shirt. It won’t keep 
you from sweating. But it will keep you 
more comfortable when you do. 

The reason? Marvess* olefin, a 
Phillips 66 fiber. It does something a / 
fiber has never done before. It actually 
wicks moisture away from your skin. 

And sends it into the air. 


You’ll feel a lot cooler for it. And drier. (No more 
sticky shirts sticking to sticky bodies.) And shirts made 
with 100% Marvess olefin resist stains. 

These shirts are also machine washable. And they 
lit dry quickly. 
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WOOLPERT continued 


reluctance. No sooner had he walked into 
his new office than the trepidation turned 
to terror and the reluctance became ab- 
ject resignation. “I opened one tiling 
cabinet that first day,” he said. ‘‘My 
God, there was folder after folder, each 
at least an inch thick, on high school 
prospects, or something. I was over- 
whelmed. ( slammed the drawei, went 
home and told Mary, ‘I quit — this is 
beyond my capacity.” 

“Frankly, she whipped the hell out 
of me mentally that day, and I went 
back. She was right.” But his first sea- 
son was sheer misery (a 9-17 record), 
and at the end of it Woolpert told Nee- 
dles he was through. “1 figured I'd had 
my exposure to the big lime and I just 
was not cut out for the pressures.” 

Needles persuaded him otherwise. 
“Phil felt guilty because he didn’t think 
he was doing justice to the kids.” said 
Needles. “It was typical of Phil to blame 
himself. But he had poor material, and 
1 finally made him believe that he did 
have the technical mastery, that it wa.sn'l 
all his fault.” There were two more so- 
so years, but meanwhile one of Wool- 
pert’s scouts had sptUled a clumsy, gan- 
gling kid named Bill Russell playing high 
school ball, in almost total anonymity, 
in Oakland. Wimlpert olTercd Russell a 
scholarship, without having .seen him 
play one minute of basketball. 

“My God, the first time I did see 
him at a workout, I couldn't believe my 
eyes," said Woolpert. "He could jump — 
oh. how he could jump— but he was so 
ungainly. Still, there was something 
about Bill then that you just couldn't ig- 
nore. He had this rare, wonderful con- 
fidence in himself. Not braggadocio, but 
good honest confidence.” As Woolpert 
recalls it. when Russell was first intro- 
duced as a freshman to the USF coach- 
ing staff he said, “Gentlemen, 1 want 
you to know that I am going to be the 
University of San Francisco's next All- 
America.” 

Of course, he was right. Bill Russell 
was the vortex of those whirling cham- 
pionship teams. “Me was as fiercely com- 
petitive, as proud an athlete as ever ap- 
peared in any sport," said Woolpert. 
“With Bill’s great leadership and K.C. 


Jones’s silent determination, those teams 
were almost superhuman. But Bill was a 
man of many moods. We had a lot of 
run-ins.” Perhaps with two men of the 
complexity and intensity of Russell 
and Woolpert, a clash was inevitable. 

In recent years, Russell has made no 
secret of his negative view of Phil Wool- 
pert. In his book Co Up For Glory, pub- 
lished in 1966, Russell wrote, "I was 
not fond of Woolpert as a coach, but I 
liked him as a man — sometimes. 1 be- 
lieved then and I believe now that he 
played favorites. 1 do not believe Wool- 
pert did this because of prejudice. It 
was just the way he was. Perhaps it was 
my own prejudices. But though I gained 
my first fame with him, 1 could never 
be close to him as a man. 1 was a good 
basketball player. There were some who 
said I was great. Woolpert never said 
anything. ... It never hurts to say a 
good word for your player. It hurt me 
plenty that Woolpert didn't.” 

O ne incident that particularly 
bothered Russell occurred in 
1955 when Kenny Scars of Santa Clara 
was picked as Player of the Year in their 
conference. Russell thought he should 
have gotten the honor and blamed Wool- 
pert’s failure to praise him in the press. 

“O.K.,” said Woolpert. “my judg- 
ments are as imperfect as anyone’s, but 
as a coach I have to make them. In 
those days 1 wasn't about to help give 
Bill an inflated sense of his own im- 
portance. As a sophomore he was a lazy 
player; I kicked him out of the gym 
many, many times for loafing during 
drills. When he was a junior there were 
a few problems: when he was a senior, 
none that I recall. He was furious about 
the Sears thing, and he told me he 
wouldn’t show up for the presentation 
banquet. I said. ‘Bill, that’ll demean you 
as a man; it’s beneath you.’ He refused 
to go until the day of the dinner, then 
he was called on to make a speech. Hon- 
est to God, he was wonderful. He made 
a great, laudatory talk about Sears. A 
fine, unpredictable guy.” 

The USF national championship 
teams had three Negrws on the start- 


ing five— Russell, Jones and Hal Perry — 
as well as two splendid substitutes, War- 
ren Baxter and Gene Brown. (“Phil was 
one of the first coaches to really key a 
major college team to Negro players,” 
said Pete Newell. “Ofcourse, that makes 
it all the more ironic that he was blast- 
ed by Russell.”) Obviously, a nationally 
oriented team so constituted was bound 
to collide somewhere on its schedule with 
the bigotry of the day. 

In December 1955, the University of 
San Francisco was booked to play Loy- 
ola of New Orleans, and there was a 
great deal of pregame upheaval, since 
New Orleans was then one of the really 
supersegregated cities in the U.S, “Ev- 
eryone was edgy about it,” recalled 
Woolpert. “And particularly Bill; he had 
been born in Louisiana.” When USI- 
arrived, the tension was extreme, but a 
local restaurateur - a Negro— threw a 
banquet for the team and the press. F.ach 
USF player was asked to make a speech, 
and Russell was the last to talk. “I was 
watching him as the fellows spoke,” 
Woolpert recalled. “Hewas taking notes 
like crazy, and I was pretty worried about 
what he might say. Finally, he stood up 
and he was impassive as a sphinx. He 
looked around the table, and then he 
said: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, the great- 
est place to be from in America is New 
Orleans. . . .’ And he went on from 
there to do a masterful job. Humorous 
and easygoing. No one could have de- 
fused a situation like that the way Bill 
did.” When San Francisco did appear 
for the game, the team faced an all- 
white squad of Loyola players, before a 
capacity house — integrated. ‘ ‘The crowd 
cheered our Negroes kind of dutifully 
at the start.” said Woolpert. “But you 
could almost bathe in the tension. About 
seven minutes into the game, a ball went 
up in the air and Russell came down 
with it. Two kids from Loyola fell, hard. 
Bill looked at them, then he put the 
ball down and helped both of them up. 
The crowd went wild, and the Negro 
kids on the team got standing ovations 
when they went out of the game that 
night.” 

Two years later there was an unpub- 
licized but equally upsetting situation 
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in Louisville during USF's victorious 
participation in the Blue Grass Festival. 
After a victory, the team’s traditional 
celebration was to attend a movie, but 
Louisville would brook no racial mix- 
ing in its theaters, so Woolpcrt made 
dinner reservations for the team in a 
hotel dining room instead. “The kids 
went downstairs alone, and I was in my 
room,” he said, “when the phone rang 
and one of the kids said, ‘Coach, they 
won’t let us in. No Negroes allowed.’ I 
hit the roof. I called all over town that 
night and I finally got an assistant of 
Happy Chandler — he was governor there 
then. I chewed the guy up and down, 
and I told him I was going to write a let- 
ter to the NCAA telling them that the 
championships shouldn’t be held in 
Louisville later that year because no one 
should dignify such bigotry by having a 
national competition there. We left the 
next day for Oklahoma City, and when 
I got there, I'd barely checked into my 
room when the phone rang. It was the 
manager of the arena in Louisville. 'Mr. 
Woolpert,’ he said, ‘won’t you reconsider 
that letter? We're having a meeting of 
all restaurant, theater and hotel man- 
agers, and I think we can settle this thing.’ 
I withheld the letter, and the town was 
opened up for the tournament. Of course, 
they went right back to the old ways as 
soon as it was over.” 

No one who saw Phil Woolperi’s 
great USF teams can ever forget their 
cool mastery of fundamentals, along 
with an almost mystical ability to apply 
the kind of pressure that forced oppo- 
nents to switch from their natural style 
and fall, fumbling, into the methodi- 
cal, control game that San Francis- 
co played best. Surprisingly enough in 
the light of the high-intensity, coast-to- 
coast recruiting of those days, nearly 
all of Woolpert’s top men were prod- 
ucts of the San Francisco area. Beyond 
that, as Jim Needles recalled, “Phil 
wouldn't takeakid unless he was positive 
— absolutely certain — that the boy could 
make it through college and would be 
able to make a success of something 
other than sports as a career.” 

Despite the cool and mathematical 
technique of Woolpert’s game, his teams’ 
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Extraordinary! 

London*7.28-Here®4.99* 

(and it's the very same Scotch!) 



All over the world King George IV 
sells at the same prestige price as 
the other “top twelve” Scotches. 

But here, it is the only one of them 
you can buy for about five dollars. 

How come? The Scots produce it, we Americans bottle it... 

and we pass the savings on to you.Why are we so generous? 

We want to become the largest selling Scotch around. 

KingfieorsetV 

ONE OF THE WORLD S 'TOP 12' SCOTCHES 

•New VORK STATE PRICE SLIGHTLY HIGHER OR LOWER IN OTHER STATES 
100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. BO Proof. Sole Distributor U-S.A. Munson G. Shaw Co., N.Y. 


Fashion is in the saddle 
in these handsome new 



A natural choice for men who take pride in their appearance, these elegant bal saddle shield tip golf shoes 
by Foot-Joy pick up the beat of the current fashion scene. Meticulously crafted of washable shrunken 
calf, they are available in all white (Style 51409). In white accented with border blue patent leather on 
the shield lip, saddle and heel piece (Style 51417). And in white with red patent leather trim (Style 
51425). Also in a dashing combination of black cherry shrunken calf and smooth black calf (Style 51391). 
All with cushion insoles. At your golf professional's. Brockton Footwear, Inc.. Brockton, Mass. 02403. 
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WOOLPERT 


60-ganie strini: had some bi/arrc and 
hair-raisinji emotional mvtmcnis. Take, 
forcxaniple. the nighi in Corvallis. Ore. 
when USI was plaving Utah. The team 
had won 33 in a row but. at the hall'. Rus- 
sell suddenly complained of chest pains. 
Ntit having his own team doctor along. 
\V<H)lpcrl suninioncd a phssician who 
coincidenialK was a fan of the Ore- 
gon State team, which -also coinciden- 
talt> was to pla> USI the next night. 
if USI beat Utah. I Itc OSk' diKtor’s 
diagnosis was uncertain, but he suggested 
that Russell inigfir base pneumonia and 
reci>mmcnded that he pla> no more that 
night against Utah. 

l aithfullv. Woolperi kept Russell on 
the bench in the second half, although 
USI was clearly in trouble and Bill wa.s 
insisting that he felt line. Soon an ar- 
dent USI- supporter turned up behind 
the bench and demanded to know win 
Woolperi was holding Russell out I'f 
the game. "In all lionesis. the gu\ was 
pretty drunk when he asked me." said 
Woolperi. "And when 1 told him what 
happened, he began to rave that wc 
should have a L SI -oriented doctor look 
at Bill, that we shoiikin’l trust any Or- 
egon -Slate gu> 's «ipinion — even it' he had 
taken the HippiKraiic oath. This guy 
knew of a San V rancisco doctor in the 
crowd and said /le should look at Bill. I 
thought the doctor he was talking about 
was a l*h, D.. not an because I’d 

once had one hell of a cocktail parts con- 
versation with him abi>ut free will or 
something. An>wa>. it turned out that 
he was an M.O. and he did reexamine 
Bill, and he said that he was all right, 
maybe just a case of ovcrexeriion in the 
first half." Woolperi let Russell return 
to the Utah game. USE won going awa> 
that night and. Oregim Stale medicine 
n»*iw iihstanding. the team beat OSl.t 57- 
56 the next nighi, 

Of course, anv victors streak has its 
iHvn built-in pressures, and when it gels 
to 60 straiglK it approaches extremes of 
human cruelty. "We couldn't ever rcally 
forgei it. although we tried like hell." 
said Woolperi. "But it wasn't as bad us 
a lot of people might think. Yi'u know, 
teams really do play games one at a 
lime, as the old cliche has it. And. of 


course. I was aware all along that we 
were benefited by a really fortuitous set 
of circumstances. That combination of 
kids with their pride and their absolute 
conviction that they could nor be beaten 
— is a rare, maybe even unique thing. 

I rankly. I m damned proud of the string. 
Not so much because it was so long as 
because there is not one game that I 
feel guilty about. We never, as far as I 
know, lotik advantage unfairly of an- 
other team." 

The siring stretched for five games be- 
yond the departure from USI of Rus- 
sell. Jones & Co. Not until Dec. 15. 
1956 did USF lose, and then it was in 
an unotJicial exhibition against the U.S. 
Olympic team in Chicago. And who were 
the major players on tfuit Olympic club? 
Thai's right Bill Russell and K.C. 
Jones. Two nights later, Illinois snapped 
the streak otiicially . 

D espite those fine seasons. Wool- 
pert never did feel at case in 
big-time coaching. Vet a combination of 
coincidence and his own ambivalence 
about the pressures and pleasures of the 
major-college milieu created a kind tif 
inertia around him. I ven though he con- 
vinced himself again and again that be 
should quit, he slaved where he was. 
"In retrospect. 1 should have done what 
I wanted to do resign at the end of 
that second national championship in 
1956." he said. "But. hell. I've got my 
dread of insecurity and my intrinsic need 
for recognition as much as the next fel- 
low . And I suppose I was foolishly, child- 
ishly motivated hy the fear that people 
would say, ‘There's a guy who can't 
stand the pressure.’ S<’ I stayed, and we 
had a good season in '57. After 195K I 
had pretty much made up my mind that 
this was it. We'd had a great year (25- 
2) and 1 knew the lime had come. Then, 
that spring, two of our really good play- 
ers were dropped from the squad. I just 
totildn'i bring myself to leave a ship in 
thoi bad shape." 

Ihe I'SL ship proved to be in abys- 
mal condition, all right- it wallowed 
through a 6-20 record in 1959. and only 
once in 35 years of imercollcgiaie bas- 


ketball had USE done worse (2-13 in 
1941 ). "I couldn't exactly tell you wlval 
was going through my mind then. Monu- 
mcnuil ctnifusion. certainly. Bitterness. 
Self-pity. Resignation." said Woolperi. 

L ven after that dismal season of '59, 
Woolperi did not quit, although ho knew 
another year of misery was coming up. 
Then that summer he had an accident 
in Manila during a Jesuit-sponsored bas- 
ket hall tour of the I ar I ast. It occurred 
under conditions that would set a Bap- 
tist I undamcnialist muttering about 
"(iod's inliniie wisdom" and "fate fore- 
ordained." I veil a good functioning ag- 
nostic might lake pause. I oral the height 
of a ferocious typhoon. \Soolpcri slipped 
on the slick tiles of a patio as he was run- 
ning to his romii. 1 ightning ripped the 
sky and thunder boi>med all about. He 
landed on his hack so hard that he was 
puraK/ed for several minutes. Within 
the week he was on his vvay back to 
San I raneisco. clad in a plaster coal 
from neck to waist to ease the pain of 
the bruised vertebrae in his back. "Ll- 
limaiely, that did it." said Woolperi. 
"I was a nervous, jangled wreck. Wo 
started ihe practice season, and 1 was 
terrible. I wore a brace and harness then 
ihui irked hell out of me. There was 
quite a bit of pain. Lverything was in- 
terrelated- the letdown of the previous 
year, mv (rwn confusion about my fu- 
ture. the bad back. Maybe if I'd been 
normal physically, things would have 
l'»cen dilTercnl." The day before the lirst 
game of the 1959-60 season he an- 
nounced he would take a leave of ab- 
sence. Six monilis later he quit L Sh for 
good, and two years later he fi»und his 
niche in the serenity of San Diego. 

As with any man, some of the most 
formative decisions of his life had K’cn 
just beyond his owncontrol. Ultimately, 
he did not really choose the quiet, sub- 
tle brand of success he is enjoying in 
San Diego. A'ei it somehow lits him per- 
fectly and. as he says, "I am happy here. 
Damned happy." 

Occasionally . there are still offers from 
big-lime, big-salary schools- and, who 
knows, someday Woolperi may return 
to the championships. For nt'w he says 
no. "Tve been there— No. I and all that. 
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WOOl.PI.RT condnued 





Looks like the exF>osure problem 
has finally been licked. 

Credit the new Nikkormat TTN 
''self-compensating" meter system^ 

Works this way. About 60% of its 
sensitivity is concentrated in the 
center of the viewfinder screen, 
diminishing rapidly toward the 
edges. Brightness differences between 
subject and background have little or 
no effect on meter response. 

Hence, consistently accurate exposures 
even with back-lighting, brilliant beach or 
snow scenes, etc. 

Same "center-weighted" metering principle 
as used in the famous Nikon Photomic TN 
thru-the-lens system. 

See the new FTN atyour Nikon dealer. Under $270'^ 
with 50mm Auto-Nlkkor f2 lens. Or write. 

Nikon Inc.. Garden City, New York 11530. 
iBubs'idiary of Ehrt-nreWiPnolo-Cfel'cai Industries, inc. 

On Canada Anglophoiii.td.. P.Q.) 
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I'd he a fool if I said the satisfaction 
and emoluments weren't wondcrl'ul. 
They were. But there arc so many de- 
mands on your time — and. in a way. so 
many demands on your morality- at 
(liose high levels of competition. Besides 
the ordinary pressure.s to win, there gets 
to be an economic motive, loo. Just plain 
money becomes a trctiiendously impor- 
unt factor— simply because so many 
schools have such astronomic athletic 
dcparlmeni budgets. Hundredsand Itun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars arc in- 
volved. I've always said that the alhlel- 
ie deparimcnl budget should be consol- 
idated with the general school budget - 
treat it like the philosophy or \ nglish 
department and. instead of forcing the 
athletic department to produce its ovsn 
revenue, turn c\cry thing from the gates 
back into the general college fund and 
allocate it on an annual basis. In other 
words, lake spsirts out of the environ- 
ment ofprolit and loss. VS'e do that here 
at USD. but it's not an idea that will 
sweep the nation. I'm afraid. 

".A couple of years ago. Wayne Har- 
din at Navy told me that his athletic 
department budget was $900,000. Can 
you imagine? W'ell. to meet that kind of 
budget you just /unv to fill the stadium 
every Saturday . Vou han' to play a Top 
Ten style of football. Vou liuyf to react 
to a form of profit motive - because w in- 
ning means revenue for the athletic dc- 
parinieni. Look, lioncst coaches don't 
purposely try to loosen up academic stan- 
dards for athletes. But with that kind 
of dollar pressure i*n them, the lempia- 
lions sure as hell are there to use just 
slightly questionable tactics in recruiting. 
To get a real good kid. you might make 
just one exception for a low grade aver- 
age. So you can win. Maybe, eventually, 
there'll be a deal with some alumni boost- 
er to give a really great kid's father some 
help in his business. Or to help pay for 
a lonsilleetomy for a boy's kid brother. 
Or pay his sister's tuition at a finishing 
.school. Tlie pressure to w in can corrupt 

msidiifusly and unconsciously — the 
whole structure of a university. Hell, the 
structure of a whole society." 

Not long ago. while sipping slowly at 
a martini, very dry but with lots of icc, 
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but what we couldn't see really sold us on MFG" 


We like to go and keep going in our boat . . . with- 
out worrying about maintenance, repairs or tink- 
ering. That’s why we chose MFG! We like the 
safe, sturdy construction that takes hard usage . . . 
bounces off most floating obstructions. Under the 
floor boards is a bridge structure built to “take it". 


MFG has beauty, class, performance! But most 
of ail it has long life construction to keep it ‘‘all 
fun and no work” for year after year after year. 
There are twenty-one models from which to 
choose. Get the most enjoyment from your boat- 
ing with an MFG, best boat built . . . anywhere. 



best boat built . . . anywhere 


MFG BOAT COMPANY 


UNION CITY. PENNSYLVANIA 


How’s Titleist 
making out on 
tour? 

Like a Bandit. 


Looks like 
nobody’s going 
to catchThe Bandit 
this year, either 


TOURNAMENT 

1968 

Played 

THIelti 

Played 

2 nd ball 

Bing Crosby 

170 

SO 

Kaiser Int'l 

71 

20 

L.A. Open 

63 

27 

PGA Seniors 

280 

43 

Bob Hope 

225 

148 

Andy Williams San Diego 

61 

29 

Phoenix Open 

75 

20 

Tucson Open 

75 

21 

Doral Open 

48 

26 

Florida Citrus Open 

51 

26 

Jacksonville Open 

64 

23 

Pensacola Open 

61 

22 

Greensboro Open 

66 

24 

Masters 

25 

13 


1.335 

492 


OHIcial Count (eictpi PGA Somo 



This year, 
last year — as a 
matter of fact, for the past 
21 years in a row — more 
touring pros have played 
Titleist than any other 
ball. How come? Forthe 
same reason you ought 
to tee up a Titleist. For 
extra distance. For the 
built-in advantage that 
makes the difference 
between missing out on 
a pay window . . . and 
making out like a Bandit. 



ACUSHNET eOCF EQUIRMENT 
Sold golf COurM pro sliops Only 


WOOLPtRT 


Woolperl said. '*1 have an enormous em- 
pathy with the hippies. 1 might have 
been an csiraordinahly good hippie. 
The best of what they stand for- -love, 
peace, compassion for other people, in- 
dividualisni unobstructed by artificial 
values of the establishment— these arc 
things I'd like to think I stand for at 
my best," 

The statement was not without its con- 
tradictions, for. as he spoke of hippies, 
there was Phil Wiwipcrt. a middle-aged 
basketball coach, sitting on a broad sofa 
in the living room of his home u place 
that is gracefully if not elegantly fur- 
nished on the inside and is surrounded 
h> other homes similar on the outside. 
In the driveway were u Volkswagen bus 
and a 1967 Mercury station wagon, each 
containing its quota of the classic litter 
of suburbia. Kleenex and road maps and 
broken color crayons and old shopping 
lists and dirt-scuffcd school papers of 
ebddrcn , \n bouse tbete were bve \We- 
1>. uncommonly handsome youngsters, 
ranging from 7 to 18 years old. and nei- 
ther Phil nor Mary Woolpert could sus- 
tain a particularly long conversation 
without interruptions to assert sonic very 
non-dropout authority about snitching 
the avixrado chip dip or who would drive 
to the dance that night or "When. Moth- 
er. will you do my hair?" J\>r a lime, 
the phonograph put forth the sounds of 
an album called Frviidy \iuriin Phiys 
the RfutU's and Mary said. "Maybe 
that's the way people our age are sup- 
posed to function- as a link between 
breddy Martin and the Beatles, a tie be- 
tween yesterday and today." 

"It seems like a ridiculously passive 
part to play." said Phil Woolperl. But 
he mused about the idea for a time, link- 
ing his fingers for a visual aid, and dis- 
cus.scd the need for bridges between gen- 
erations. "Hell, not just generations - 
between races and all our social strata 
and individuals and nations and the 
whole damned vc/inieer." he said, sud- 
denly animated. "Our values on all these 
levels have gotten so screwed up and I 
wonder if we know what abyss we're 
heading for. But how do we change it? 
Or more to the pt>int— when? I wish I 
knew." END 
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Wide-Tracking will never be a spectator sport. Obviously. 


As long as there are five Firebirds in the world, how 
could it be? 

Take the Firebird 400 demonstrated lovingly below. 
Its 330 hp was put there to quickly inform anyone what 
a sports car really is. And if you'd rather, you can order 
a 335-hp Ram Air version that uses those hood- 
mounted scoops to breathe. 

Of course, what any of the Magnificent Five won’t 
do for a winding piece of asphalt isn’t worth mention- 


ing. The reasoning behind our confidence is as obvious 
as the way Firebird's extra-wide tires stubbornly stick 
to a road. Held there by Wide-Track. And a suspension 
they're still trying to name a glue after. 

Now. can you think of a better way to take advan- 
tage of all those new highways they've been building? 
If you answered no. see your Pontiac dealer and go 
Wide-Tracking at your earliest convenience. The great 
Wide-Track drive is on right now. 



Wide-Track Pontiacs 




You don't wind it up. You turn it on. 

The ElectricTimex.The first electric wrist watch 
for women. It never needs winding! 

The Electric Timex runs on an 
energy cell for a whole year without 
winding. (Next year you simply get 
the energy cell replaced.) 

And oecause Timex knows al- 
most as much about girls as they 
know about watches, you'll love 
these watches for their looks alone. 

The Electric Timex, from $50. 

More people buy TIMEX* 
than any o^er watch in the world. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the aporle Information 
of the week 


eASKCTBALL S K ' I’illl \l)l I PMIA H.in Ilirce 


»e\en taMurn OiviMon tinaU The fhet'. 

aiih Wj|l> lonrs poppinu in 24 ixnnl^, hca> <he 
t'clliL-H II* H>h in B<i«Uin in Ihe veeond gjme of 
the scries In Philatlrlrhu a ni<hl laier Hal (ireer 
iMiorecI tl I'lnnls and Jon«-> 20 Ihc 7her\ liMik 
the Ihird name 122 114. John Hatlicek i<<N«cd in 
20 poinis for ihe C'cllie' <hc had 2H Ihe niithi he- 
lore), hut ihe tram lovi all ehanee of uinnin^ when 
HiM RikwII wav benvhed hv foulv in the final qurr- 
let. liiek in Hosion. the I'elliw loervame a I.*- 
noini dehvil m the vcvond gu irler, hut lircer wotej 
2X poinlv and \N>lt ( hanihcrtain. l.uke JavkMin 
and ( hel N^alkcr eaeh pilehed in with 22 and Ihe 
Then muveled Ihroiitth lo a I 10 10* 'iilor>. In Ihc 
Weviern tinalv. I US ANtil 1 | s. on the hijih wor- 
ing ol Jerrv Wevi and i l^in Havhir. iixik three 
vlrai^hl Kamcv lo vweep San I ranewo 4-0. Ka>li'r 
and Vkevt pv'pped 'O *f> potntv apwee av the I akerv 
won the vcvond name ol llic tinalv 115 112 Then 
45evl lowed in 40 and Hjiloi 2T lor a 1 2X 124 
win. while in Ihc linal vanie TSevI v^ored 2Vand Uat - 
liir 2K lo lead Ihe I akerv to a lOh Imi wvioiv. 
\lt\ Ooinn inlo the week with a Ml lead m the 
Wcvlern Poi'ion final', ehanipion SI VS ORI I - 
ASS dropped Ihe veeond game ol Ihe vcriev to 
tSaNav 1 1 2 HM. then vwepi Ihc l.ivl three gaitiev 
110 HIT, n't lO.t and lOK 10? lo win the Imalv 
tiiur icaniev lo one. In llie I avicrn lin,il'. ehampion 
PITTSBl RtiM alvo vpPi Ihc hi si two *ame-. then 
lolled oss'i Sfinnesola in three vira>|ilil lo lake Ihe 
series 4-1, ( onnie Hawkin', il-c \HA worms le id- 
cr. threw in >2 pomiv. ( hiv'o Sau^hn tallied 2X 
and Charlie SVilIiaiov abided 2t m .i HIT ‘W Piperv 
win in Ihe third same; ll.iakii" w'ored 'X and '' d- 
him* .'4 av Ihe Pi|>erv won ihe loiirih gacoc IIT 
l.lx, and Hawkinv towed m 24 oiore points m the 
114 105 nnal-saiiie sielors. 


COkF IK IK (•(I'M 11^ ol Itclletille, III won (he5HXI,- 
l);l(l Maviers loiitii.muiil m Ansi.vj. (i.i. w ilh a 72, 
hole total ol 2T7. linivlnns one siroke ahead ol 
ArseniinaS Rnhcrio de \ iven/o, win aeliiall) lied 
tjo4lh> on the vour-e hul inad'ertsnll> 'isned an 
inenrreel worevard Hi. 

lAKR^ MtnVRS ol I-IS \caas I'.rrcd the first 
hole ofa vudden-dcalh pla>ort to heal Chris lllovk- 
cr ol Jal. S Men. h> one viioke m the J2(I.I''0<l 
Rchel Sell Open in Knovsille. 1 enn, i/>iir*- nf i- 


GYiaNASTtcS At Ihe AAC ( li.inipuuivhirv m I one 
Beach, katil , MAKdtd SAlvASHHO ol I SC 
sained hiv lillh All-Around title m the last siv scars. 
Sakamoto also took lirst place in Ihe parallel harv. 
the honrotilal bars and Ihe Ions horse. rOH\ 1 ()\5- 
SON of Michisan Slate won Ihe lltMir everciw eteni; 
JOIIS RLSSO ol the iJnitvrsiis ol kViwonvm 
the side horse; SUM (DHi-S ol Philadelphia 
the rinss; tT(H (• K<)( 1 1 R ol Pasadena Cils ( id- 
les®- and ITASl J,\((>HSol Misliijwn. 
irjmptdine In the women's etc nis, I I SI). \ Ml I H- 
I NY ol Si'uthern Illinois linocfsOs won llic All- 
Around for H.c second time in ihrie seais. as well 
as the halanse heani and free esercises. DDRIS 
HKACSI of Soulivcrn (onnectisul look the un- 
cten bars. Jl'O) SMI I S of SIC the trampoline 
and JOSt f tASAC ol the Sc.iltlc ) M( A the 
side horse vault. 


HOCKEY NHL. I me ACiO led Sew S..rk three 
games lo two in the tirsi round of Ihc Sunlet < up 
plisotls as Ihe Rangers tiHik Ihc second game 2 I 
and dropped the nest three T 4, J I and 2 I l/vje<' 
2iJ). In the other Past scimlinal. shaiiipion MOS. 
TRF Al. completed a 4.0 sweep ol Boston h) win- 
ning Ihc third game of Ihe senes * 2 and taking the 
final game f 2 im ( I ludc Larosc's Iwii goats. In ihc 
West tdavotls. Si. 1 1)1 IS led champion Philadel- 
phia three games lo two, Ihc llliics won llie third 
ganteoflhe plasotTs .» 2whenlari\ kcenan scored 
a goal al 4' 10 of the ses'onsl risertinie |scnod and 
liMik the lourth game 5 2 as Red Herenson slipped 
in two goals. The i Iscrs kept He senes going, how- 
ever. h> walloping Ihc Hines fi 1 on Rosiirc Paic- 
nicnt's hat trick. Paiemcni had heen recalled Irom 
Die i Hers' Ouebec tarm team a less hours earlier. 
lOS AS(it I I S. which had taken the tirsi two 
games of the other "esi DisisHin plasofl. dropped 

the nest two to Minnesi'ia T S and J 2 betore win- 
ning the fifth game .1 2. 

HORSE RACING t.K HA 1 1 M(S 19). ridden hy John- 
ny Rot/, won the SfiO.OUU (Jolham Stakes al Ai|ue- 
ducl h) 2^i lengths over Wise I schangc (piigr <MM. 
IS RKALITY, ridden bs subsiiiulc Jiwkey (,'huck 
Halla/ar. heal Barbs Delight by lengths ,ind set 
a track record of 1:41*} m a 1 'i-mile allowance 


Mce at Bowie, taking one second oil the mark set 
by SiK'ial Outcast 1 ,4 sears ago. 

SOCCER SASL: After Iwn weeks of plus 'A of Ihe 
IT learns in the North -American SsKver league 
had finalls played at least one game The VAS- 
f'<‘U«jR ROYAIS Sihacked Ihe Toronto I .il- 


Whip' 2 (I, and llicC'l I AT I A SI) SI Ok I RSvame 
'•oni behind to heal llie (Tiicago Mustangs 
: I In other games the ATI ASIA ( Mil I S de- 
is-iicd Ihe St l.ouis Stars I I before an opening- 
day Busch Memorial Stadium crowd of 11,021. 
and Ihc lOROSK) lAICf)SS, ilier losing l.i 
the R.isals earlier in Ihe week, were lied I I hs the 
Dallas lornado. 

SwiaiMiNC ( IIARI II IlK k( OS ol liidi.iiu tSi. 
-April X) won three events in the AAl short-course 
slianipionships at (irecnsille, S ('., taking Ihe 2U«- 
sard indis.diial medley. Ihe lOrt-yard backstroke 
and Ihe 2IXf-yard backstroke lo bcsonie the first 
swimmer ever lo win three individual titles al holli 
the 'A A 0 -ind S( 'A A indoor championships m the 
s.ime year ISDIASA gamed the leani title with 
"4 points followed by Ihe Saiit.i t'l.ira Swoii (Tub 
with 2A‘f Other individual winners miludcd Mark 
Spit/ of Ihc Santa Clara S( m Ihc lOI'-yard bul- 
terlly. Mike Buruin ot l’('l-\ m Ihe l.ft*0-yard 
Ireeslyle and Bn, in Job ol Santa C lara m the 2IH*- 
sard breasisiroke. 

WIS YOl S(i ,>l Indiana won the AAl. Ihree- 
melcr disingchampi.in'lural (.reensdle with 45fi IS 
points, oulwormg former leaniinale Risk (iilhcfl by 
2 25 ptvmis, while Jim llenrs. also of Indiana, lorvk 
lire onc-nieict title, defeating Ohio Si.ite'v Chuck 
Knorr by 1 2 points 

TENNIS In his first loornamcm smse turning profes- 
sional two week' earlier. ROY I Ml RSOS ol Aus- 
tralia defeated Ihc world's So, I ranked pro. Rod 
laser, A 4, A I m Ihc semifinals of tiK A lO.iNN) Chal- 
lenge Cup in HollywiHHi. I la., then gained Ihc 
title with a A I, A 1 rout ol ken Riiscwall. the 
world's second-ranked pro 


.,i>,^bl and edged the Baltimore Hass 2 I. i 
S'\sT)|I.c;0 TORf)S shut out Use Washmgl 


WRESTLING Rl SS CAMII I I Rl ol Ihe S.iii I r.in- 
si'i.ii Olympic Club w>m the 191. 5-pound division 
at Ihe Salional AAl. Ireeslyle shampionsbips in 
t insoln. Sch. with a 4 2 decision over lorn Peck- 
ham ol Ames, lowam Ihc final' ( amiHcri.a 4 5 -scar- 
old insiiraose man and a title winner lour times 
hclore. also look llic niilslandmg-wrcsiler award 
in leading his team lo the title. Ihe Sew Y ork -Alhlcl- 
is Club came in second, three ivoinis behind, while 
the Mavor Daley 'ioulh (Tub ol ( liisago trying 
lor a third straight lille hnished ihird. Other in- 
dividual winners were I -ARRY kRISlOII of the 
\1asor Dales Y< . heavyweight lor Ihc lourth son- 
scciitise >e.i'r. ARIIIlR CHAAIZ and MIkl 
(i Al I rtiO ol Ihe Olympic Club m the 1 14 * and 
IT|.( slas'Cs; deicnding champion HISk 
S( 111 Sk ill Ihc L .S -Army, 2 1 4 5: delendmg cham- 
pion BOB DOCCil.AS of Ihe Michigan WC. I.*4: 
RI( MARI) SOI MAS ol Ihe SY A( . I2< <; M-A- 
S AMI ISl. K MU.l 1( MI of Sew York I its, I 4g.<l. 


MILEPOSTS HIRID A'hj'kclhallsoash4ilhcU,ni- 
sersily ol Rhode Island. THOMAS M ( ARMO- 
DY . 4 k. lormerly Ihc Duke lieslimaii soasli. 

1 IRI 1) As coach and general manager .if the Oak- 
lind Seals. Ill R f Ol MSI I Al). 41. alter his learn 
Imishcd Its first seasivn in Ihc SMI with a 15-42- 
ft resold tor last place in Ihe West. 

RISU.SII) RISl Ml RRI RIAS. 42. as has- 
kciball coach al Hie Lniscrsily ol laliloima. alter 
an eight-year record of 99-10.4. Merrenas had a 
lair lfi-9 year in I9A7 AX, hut the season was marred 
by claims that he had displayed prciudisc toward 
sonic Segro members iil Ihe team, 

Rl SUiSI D. A' haskelhall coach al Ihe L'nisersilv 
of Mmncsa.ia, JOIIS kUSDl 'I, whose nine- 
year reciird with his alma mater was I lO-HIA Kund- 
la will remain al the school as an assolani to the 
diicclor ol physical education. 

DISHASDI I) The PHM I ll>S AhbRS haskelhall 
team, alter II AAL lilies and two Olympic play- 
oti championshipc, because ol "ihc growth ol pro- 
Icssumal basketball lomaior national status." Mem- 
bers ol Ihe team at isne point or another during its 
4X.year history included Hank I uiscllt. who orig- 
mated the one-hand shot, and haskclhall's first giwid 
7-footer. Hob Kurland, 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



KAREN THOMAS, 4. 
of Ahcfdsoii. Sotiih 
Wales, bccanic ihc 
yoiinifc'st holder of a 
bronyc niedal for sur- 
Msal swimming in 1 n^t- 

land yyhvP. umonc oth- 
er lesis. she cyyant *0 
sards sccarinn paianiits, 
then undressed in ihc 
ssaier and sssani 440 
yards. 


DENNIS BURGESS, a 
senior on Al.iiiies rifle 
Icam, seas honored al 
the New Ingland 
ehantpionships for hav- 
ing ihe highcki eonfer- 
cnec record ihis se.ison 
a 2'‘i.4 Hverage in 
eight dual meets, lie 
also led his team lo its 
third straight voiiler- 
ciK'e lille- 


FRANCES BUSH. 
of Staten Island. N A'., 
scon national lilies in 
Ihe high lump on siil- 
cctisive evenings in ihc 
AAL Women's Junior 
Indoor championships 
at Ihc l.niversiiv of 
Chicago, leaping It 2* 
for Ihe Junior Curls* 
114 17) title and 5* 5' 
for Hie Woinen's, 


SKIP HOUK, a 2fv ve.ir- 
old distunee runner 
from Reno. Nev., set a 
L.S. record hv running 
50 miles in 5 ^X, I *,h. 
He broliC a eourse rec- 
ord earlier in (he year 
III winning the AAU 
PacTl'ie Association 
marathon at Point 
Reyes. Calil. wiih 4 
2:25 2h clocking. 


DANNY HUBBELL, a 
senior on the South- 
eastern Slate (Okla.) 
College baseball team 
anil a nephew ol es-An- 
anl great. Carl llubbell, 
pitched a two-hii shut- 
out ugainsi Plano 1 les- 
as) Cniversiiv. which 
is couched by former 
Cardinal Paul Dean, 
brother of Di/r'y. 


HUBERT GREEN of 
f lorida Stale, ihe am- 
ateur golf champion of 
Alabama, won the in- 
dividual trophy in the 
Cape Coral intercolle- 
giate matches with a 
294, fin ishing eight 
strokes ahead of the 
Unisersiiy of Morula's 
stale amateur champi- 
on, John Harr Jr. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

WIktj Twin slugger Harmon Kilicbrew was 
called as a wiines.s in a trial last week the 
cross-examiner's only question was how 
MisNi-soTA (3-0) would do this year. Re- 
plied Killebrcw. "We'll be good," and forth- 
with acted like a man who was icrrihcd of 
a perjury rap as he hit .400 with two ho- 
mers.Twin Pitchers Dean Chance.Jim Mer- 
ritt and Jim Perry responded to Killebrcw's 
example w ith complete game victories— each 
a five-hitter or better. iiAi riMOKi- (2-0) was 
making Timid I homases out of those doubl- 
ers who said the Orioles could not relxiund 
from last year's sixth-place finish. The pitch- 
ers allowed just one run in two games, and 
Brooks Robinssin hit a homer on Opening 
Day for the third straight year. Boston's (2- 
I) Carl V'astr^emski is working on a string, 
loo. In an attempt to win his second con- 
secutive home-run title Yaz jumped right 
into the lead with three in the Sox's two 
wins. Although Karl Wilson lost his first 
game in six decisions against his old Bos- 
ton teammates, miRoii (2-1 ) was right up 
near the top, where it was picked to be, 
winning twice on Gates Brown's pinch ho- 
mer and relief pitching by two riwkies, Jon 
Warden and Daryl Patterson. MW yokk ( I- 
1) needed only one run to win behind Me! 
Slolilemyrc's Opening-Day shutout, and it 
was gsxid that was all it umk, since the 
Yanks managed just seven hits and that 
one run for the week, oaklaso's (l-l ) iK*w 
heroes. Reggie Jackson and Sul Bando, both 
hit homers, but last year's Athletic star. Out- 
fielder Rick Monday, was so deep in a slump 
that he was pulled for a pinch hitter with 
the bases loaded, cai uorma tl-2) was shut 
out twice but. worse than that, slugger Don 
Minchcr was struck by a pitch by Indian fasl- 
ballcr 5iam McDowell and will miss about 


a week. CLiviLAMi's (1-2) Sonny Sicbert 
pitched the best game so far, a Iwo-hit shut- 
out, but eight other Indian pitchers could 
not stop the Red Sox and Angels in the 
next two games. rHirA<io<0-2) was the only 
preseason favorite not near the lop. Sur- 
prisingly. it was pitching that let the Sox 
down as aces Joel Horicn and Gary Peters 
allowed 10 runs in 9-;! innings. With the 
best spring record this year w ashis<;ton (0- 
3) was talking about making the first divi- 
sion, but in regular-season play the hitters 
failed in one game (just four singles), the 
fielders in another (allowing four unearned 
runs), and (hen the pitchers in a third (six 
of them gave up nine runs). I he Senators 
promptly fell to 10th. 

Stindmgt Mnn 3-0. Ball 2-0. Bos 

2-1. Cet 2-1. NY 1-1. Oak I-l. Cal 

1-2, Cl«v 1-2. Chi 0-2, Wash 0-3 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

After the defending champion Cardinals won 
their second game st. toils' (3-0) MVP. 
f-irst Baseman Orlando Cepeda. cUmbed on 
top of a locker and cheered, "One hundred 
more to go. 100 more to go!" Ihc Cards 
have set a target of 102 victories this year 
(they won 101 in '67). and if they keep hit- 
ting anywhere close to last week's .3h0 team 
baiting average they will have to revise their 
goal upward. Cepeda himself was a big con- 
tributor to the opening surge (.462 with six 
RHIs), but the real crusher was Ccnterfielder 
Curt Flood, who hit .643, Wnh u start like 
that the Cards should have been looking 
back at the rest of the league, but iioi sioN 
(4-0). which had the worst pitching in the 
majors last year, took advantage of com- 
plete games by Larry Dierkcr, Don Wilson 
and DaveCiiusti input together itsbest open- 
ing ever and take the league lead, eitls- 


RURcat (2-1) was one Astro victim, but the 
Pirates rebounded to win twice over the Gi- 
ants. once on Maury Wills’s two-run, 15th- 
inning single and then on former Reliever 
Al McBean's three-hitter. Similarly stingy 
pitching by Pal Jarvis failed the muscular 
Braves in their opener, however, so aiian- 
1 A (2-2) turned to light-hitters Sonny Jack- 
son, Bob l illman and Pitcher Phil Niekro, 
all of whom hit homers m the team's first 
victory. M W vork (1-2). which has never 
won on Opening Day. failed again this year 
when the Mels blew a iwo-run, ninth-in- 
ning lead against the Giants. That win was 
SAN rRANci-sc'o’s (1-2) only one of the week 
as the team wasted good pitching by Mike 
McCormick -who allowed one run in 13 
innings—and Gaylord Perry by scoring just 
two runs in 24 innings. los aMiIiis (1-2) 
found scoring even harder, going the first 
19 innings of the seasiYn before it got a run. 
But that was a big one for D<in Drysdale. 
who pitched a 1-0 shutout to become the 
leading Dodger w inner of all lime (191 vic- 
tories) and to break Sandy Koufax’s team 
shutout record of 40. oiicago (1-2) hit well 
- .281 with six homers but Cub pitchers 
alUvwcd 20 runs, with only Ferguson Jen- 
kins, who struck out 12 Reds, able to win. 
Just Milt Pappas among Cincinnati's (1-3) 
1967 starting four was not complaining of 
a sore arm. and that showed in the box 
scores when Manager Dave Bristol tried M 
dilTcrent pitchers in the three losses. Eleven 
was also an unlucky number for niiLADH- 
i>iiiA (1-3). That many pitchers appeared in 
three straight defeats by the Astros after a 
revived Chris Short shut out the Dodgers 
on four hits in the opener. 

SOndinu Hou 4-0 SIL 3-0. fill 

2-1 AH 2-2, NY 1-2 Chi 1-2. 

LA 1-2. SF 1-2, Cm 1-3. Phil 1-3 


HIGHLIGHT 

1i was a strange turnabout from baseball's earlier 
pallern of contributions toward racial equality. A 
■ cam I'roni Philadelphia had to convince the Dodg- 
ers to postpone Ihcir opener out of respect for the 
murdered Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. and thus 
make the decision unanimous among major league 
owners. When all the clubs linally did open up on 
Wednesday last week the absence of some players 
and thousands of fans from ball parks plainly marked 
the beginning of an unsettling season ahead. In the 
violent aftermath of Dr. King's death player-sol- 
diers. who had been worried about Vietnam, were 
suddenly lapped for local guard duly. One was Bal- 
timore's shortstop, Mark Belanger, who is consid- 
ered so good that the Orioles traded Luis Apuricio. 
Now Manager Hank Bauer has neither. Other-, were 


missing from the Baltimore. Detroit and Washington 
rosters, including Senator Intielder ( d Brinkman 
(riglii), who ended up patrolling in D.C. Stadium, 
whea' he hud been scheduled to start at shortstop. 
At the same park, 10,000 lickctholdcrs failed to 
.show up for the opener and only 7.700 made it to 
Chicago's Comiskey P.irk the same day. Fans' fear 
of traveling out to the park is one factor giv mg the 
season a look of instability greater than any since 
World War II. when a manager never knew what 
uniform his catcher would be in at the All-Star 
break and a 15-year-old pitched for Cincinnati. But 
the threat of new call-ups is more worrisome. Some 
teams already are aware that 40' ; of their players 
must perform military duties this summer. Further 
demands could alter rosters with each reveille and 
make shambles of the pennant races. Remember 
the St, Louis Browns of IV?-!’’ 
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One of these clubs was made for you. But which one? 



Spalding Top -Flites . Built for power along 
traditional lines, they’re played by more pros than 
any other golf clubs. Their classic profile has 
become a standard in the golf world, 

Spalding Elites. They're visually coordinated, so you 
can play each club with the same bonus of 
confidence. Unquestionably these are the most 
beautiful golf clubs ever made. 

Spalding Execubves. Their aluminum shafts feel like 
steel, but they're lighter. Some of the weight we 
saved has been added to the club head, so you get 
more power. They'll make you hit the ball further. 
Whether you like it or not. 

One of these clubs was made for you. 

Which one? Ask your pro. 


Spalding gives you /ST'"', 
the professional edge. 


I 9 HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


OFFENSE AND DEFENSE 

Sirs; 

1 led th;u >ini huso dc.ilt loo hjrslily 
wilh iht’ BtMon Brums in v»nir cdilonul 'in* 
vkfcnsiblc. I " (St'<»RiCARis, /\pril 1)- I bUs* 
peel ili.il by his rcniiirk, * I don’l ihink call- 
ing Zcidcl a Jew s-O-b. is discriminaiion.” 
Coach Smden meant simply that such an 
epilhel IS no more serious than calling a plav- 
cr of hng|j%h descent a limes s.o.b.. a plas- 
cr of Italian ancestry a ssop s.o.b.. and so 
forth, and that this tspc of ra/zing prob- 
ably goes on in almost csery NHL game 
and ssithout comment. There is a strong pos- 
sibility. moreover, that Zcidcl cried “dis- 
cnminatiou" to Mr. Campbell mainly to 
.Hislify his participation in a stick light with 
Lddic Shack who, Mr. Zcidcl admits, was 
not among the "discriminators." Further- 
more. I lind It hard to believe that the Bruins 
arc the only hockey team guilty of this type 
of raz/ing. If such ethnically rooted raz/ing 
is to be prohibited I hope that «// teams 
will be pi/rished in proportion to their guilt 
and that Kutiiig of «// ethnic groups will be 
considered equaliy reprehensible. 

RoIURI \ | M'll 

SoinerMllc, Mass. 


Asa iiH-Tiberof the Jewish faith. I am nat- 
urally disturbed by any form ofantiscmitism. 
However, as a Boston Brums fan, I must 
t.ike issue with the conclusions drawn con- 
cerning live Lurry Zcidcl incident. Your 
quote from Harry Smden may be pretty con- 
vincing t«> many re.idcrs. but there arc facts 
in the ease that you have ignored: 1 ) every 
member of the Brums dented the charges 
vehemently. of the three players specifi- 
cally charged by Zcidcl two were not even 
on the bench at the time the light broke 
out .ind 3) Larry Zcidcl has been known 
for many years us a battler on the ice as 
has his opponent in the light. 

il VRV tv S. Carvs 

Malden. Mass. 

Sirs; 

I have never heard, nor wish to hear, 
such an iiiJcccin remark front a man of Sin- 
den's stature. 

L VRRV Gordon 

W vneote, I’j. 

DUKES UP 
Sirs: 

Two years ago sou Utok a slash at Ouke 
L niveroly's "sii.ikepit" ircaimem of visiting 
b.isketb.illtedms(S*'OKt< VRiJ. Dec. 20, Id65>. 
li led to a much fairer ireatmem of our vis- 
iting learns. N«>w 1 am convinced that your 


article r/i<‘ i'/'/iiii/ Otwru/um (M.uch II) 
has had a similar etfcct. Fully one quarter 
of the campus has taken part in a day-and- 
night vigil in the center of the campus, and 
a large majority of both faculty and stu- 
dents are boycotting elapses and dining fa- 
cilities. Our requests arc reasonable, the dem- 
onstrations orderly and the goals worth- 
while, but let no one call us timid again. 

Bii I vti vn 

Durham, N.G. 

WITHIN THE GATES 

.Sirs: 

I seldom feel compelled to write letters 
to editors in answer to articles that .ire prop- 
erly within their domain and beyond my 
usual concern. Ncverthck*ss. I think that 
certain parts of Dan Jenkins' article on the 
RiH-h Cup races in Aspen, in which I had 
some responsibility (It's Anwrico m Ltnl, 
March 25), warrant some comnieiil from 
me. YH'ith respect to his critical observations 
on the slalom course th.it I set. / cxincede 
that there may be a considerable discrepancy 
between Mr. Jenkins' idea of a proper class- 
A course and mine. However, if you will 
recall, in January of this year at the L.iu- 
bcrhorii Race in HVengen, Switzerland lone 
of the biggest in the world) 44 racers out of 
Ht) fell or were disqualilied. C ould that h.ive 
been the result of "crazy combinations" of 
"almost illegal gates" or of u "mystery 
course," a course ■■without rhythm"’ I was 
not in Wengen to set the course, but in any 
event I feel that the world's best compet- 
itors should be able to handle any type of 
slalom. What is more, every course is ev- 
ammed before a race. Had "almost illegal ' 
gates been a part of my course in Aspen, cer- 
tainly I would have been informed or the 
gates would have been changed. Anv prop- 
er slalom course has rhythm, as did mine, 
and the task of a greal skier must be to 
find and maintain that rhythm when other 
skiers cannot. Obviously Bill Kidd and Jean- 
Cl.iudc Killy, in his first run. found that 
rhythm. 

It IS true that my course had 74 gates. 
The maxtnuim number of gates is 75. As 
we all know, the slalom in Grenoble was 
no real test lor the world's great slalom ex- 
perts. hccause it w:is much tint short 4*) 
seconds long. In contrast. Toni Sailer's time 
m C ortina in his lirsi run of the Iy5f> Olym- 
pic slalom was X7.3. If some of the racers 
had dilliculty with my course it w.in not nec- 
essarily the fault of the course or the rac- 
ers. It could well be that, regrettably, there 
has been a tendency to set a too-vasy course 
for the outstanding abiiaics of the top rac- 
ers today. 


l.asi and probably the least of Mr. Jen- 
kins' inaccui acics was his report of my own 
lime on the course. Since 1 was merely a fore- 
runner. my time was completely irrelevant. 
However. Jenkins makes a poutl of sup- 
porting his rather emotional dcssripiion of 
me by citing my time- "for what it's worth" 

- as live seconds behind that of Killy. In 
reality I was clocked at tlve-temhs of a sec- 
ond behind him. If Mr. Jenkins felt com- 
pelled to report my time, I would have ap- 
preei.itcd his doing so aeciiralely . 

Andi Ki Mot It Kl R 

.Aspen. C olo. 

Sirs; 

Dan .lenkiiis' attack on Andcrl Moltcrcr 
was uncalled for. .Mr. Moltcrcr is hardly 
the type to "dance around" at any finish. 
He IS a true sportsman and a man of tre- 
mendous dignity. It IS regrettable that such 
a story should have re.iched the medium of 
the printed word. 

C I VKK Pn ION 

West Nyaek. N.V. 

MYSTERY HORSE 

Sirs: 

I'm writing to congraliilaic Robert Cant- 
well on his line article. ,V/iv/<*'T .\ftike\ a 
Wnier iMarch 25). .As a horsewoman my- 
self, I have long enjoyed Dick I rancis' books 
about racing, and it was exciting to read 
Cantwell's descriptions of Francis' r.icing 
career. The episode dealing with Devon l.och 
was truly interesting. However, several ques- 
tions arc raised: Did Devon Loch race after 
that Grand National in 1956? How did he 
fare and what has become of him? 

WiNMi Lot Davis 

Jericho. \ t. 

• Devon Loch did race again, and very 
well with two firsts and two seconds 
in four outings- -until. 10 months after 
the Grand National, he ran in the Mild- 
rnay Memorial Handicap at Sandown. 
Devon Loch was second, cantering m 
the stretch, when he stopped and began 
to riKk. stilT-lcggcd. hack anvl forth. Vfe 
tinished fourth, but he had broken down. 
Although a course of electrotherapy left 
the 12-vcar-oid mystery horse sound 
once more, he was not raced and was 
soon retired to Sandringham. In l%2 
lie fell lame and was destroyed.- -FD, 

ROOF RAISING 

Sirs: 

As an ardent fan of both the Philadelphia 
Tt-ers and the Flyers, 1 would like to thank 


>011 for shedding some light on the Spec- 
trum mess (.4 //«ir> Blow in n M iWv 
April I ) iind letting the rest of the niilion be- 
come more avsorc of whul transpired dur- 
ing the forgettable month of March. lAen 
thtnigh the 76ers and the Fivers managed 
to stay in the NBA and NHL races, this 
whole situation could not have arisen at a 
more undesirable time for them. 

Ferhaps the best quote to come out of 
this thing was made by a Philadelphia sports- 
writer: ■■ There area lot of sports fans in Phil- 
adelphia. many of whom will vole in the 
nest election, and they have fanl.isiic mem- 
ories," 

Jack Run 

I>o>lestown. Pa. 

.Sirs: 

The reason the Spectrum was closed when 
the roof blew olf is that Philadelphia has a 
ban on topless performances. 

John J. Lvons 

' Chicago 

TIME FOR CHANGE 

Sirs: 

Your.ScoRFfSRD item "In a Fix" (March 
4) and the subsequent comments by EC .AC 
Commissioner .Asa Hushncll and A MCA .As- 
sistant Director John Marsh of Binghamton. 
N.Y. 1 19111 Hot r. March IK) should arouse 
basketball coaches throughout the country 
to urge their athletic directors to take ac- 
tion against the legislation forbidding sum- 
mer and outside basketball competition. All 
coaches are aware that summer basketball 
competition involving college athletes is tak- 
ing place in camps of various sorts through- 
out the country. I believe one has to be 
naive to overlook this fact. The rule has 
been found to be totally unenforceable un- 
less one college athlete or coach blows the 
whistle on another. How many individuals, 
like Charles Fix. have been penah/ed in 
the past while others have been allowed to 
participate.' 

1 also question the right of an athletic con- 
ference to dictate to any student what type 
of activity he is or is not .illowcd to par- 
ticipate in during a period (summer! when 
the conference has no jurisdiction over him. 
As long as he rema ins an amateur, w hat ques- 
tion should there be? 

It is certainly up to the directors of col- 
lege aihlclies to take a critical look at this 
situation. Basketball coaches have lived with 
this "monster" for the past 15 years, and 
since the colleges are at fault for creating 
the rule, they arc the only ones who can re- 
peal it. Let us do something about this ri- 
diculous rule at the next NCAA convention. 
John V. (Ilinski 
Varsity Basketball Coach 
Stale University College 

Oswego, N.Y. 

cominufd 



Fortrel in Rainfair coats 
makes you glad the old days are gone 



Makes Donny Anderson, star halfback of the World Champion 
Green Bay Packers, glad too. Because Fortrel is the fashion-minded 
fiber that keeps you looking the way you were meant to look-un- 
wrinkled and sensational. In the old days there was no such thing as 
a Fortrel polyester and cotton raincoat. More's the pity. Fortrel, the 
freshening fiber of today, is for you. 


Donny's wearing the Olympian permanent press raincoat by Rainfair, with ScotchgarH* stain 
and water repellent finish. Handsome stand-up collar, distinctive split-shoulder styling, in a 
variety of sophisticated patterns. 

About $40 at fine stores everywhere. 




lElANESE 


■ORTREL 


Add a fiber from Celanese and good tbingi get beHer 


A BALLPOINT AND A HALF 
FOR A BUCK. 



Buy Sheaffer's M Ballpoint and 49? Extra Refill. 
Both for just a buck, Nice pen. Nice deal. 


.SHJ.AhFfR... MAKES VOU LOOK (■0O0.,.IN WRiriNO . 
ei-Ha IN A SHEAVftR PES COMPANr rOBT MAOlSOn.lO'NA A textroni 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

I To write about your subacripiioo: chaote of 
addieu, billing, adjuatment, complaint, or 
renewal, addreu: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 N, Michigan Av«., Chicago, III. 60611 

Chatlet A. Adania, Vkc Prmdent 

Auaek ortunt addreu label in ipate below. 

Ibis will help ut Idtnit/y you quickly and aetaraiely. 
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To order a new iubscription: check bo*: 
O new. P renewil. Use form below Tor your 
addreu. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
at address given above. Rates: Continental U.S. 
— I yr/&9.j0, Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rko, Virgin Islands — I yr/SIO.OO. Military p 
sonnel anywhere in the world; I yr/S6.00. < 
other; I yr/SI4.00. 


ATTACH LABEL HERE WITH 
ALL INQUIRIES: 

H'hen you a'e nuirng. please gis-e us Tour weeks 
notice. Prim >our name and new address and 
Zip Code number below and mail to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRaTI O SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
at address given above. Please note your tele* 
phone nunibet below. 




City State 


Telephone Number 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SpOKIS ll l USIKAIM). 

1 mid & Life Huitiiing. 
RtH:kcrcltcr Center, 

New York, New York ll)o:o. 


Time Inc. also publishes Timi I.ih , 
[-'ORTl'M and. in conjunction with its 
subsidiaries, the International cdi* 
tions of Time and Live. Chairman of 
ibe Board. Andrew Heiskcll: Chair- 
man. Executive Committee. Roy E. 
Larsen: Chairman, France Com- 
mittee. Charles L. Stillman: Presi- 
dent. James A. Linen; fcxeculive Vice 
President and Treasurer, I). W, 
Brumbaugh: Senior Vice President, 
Bernhard M. Auer: Vice President 
and Assistant to the President. Arn- 
old \V. Carlson; Vrec President — 
[ntcrnalional. Charles B. Bear; Vice 
Prcsident.Compiroller.andSccrciary . 
John F. Flarscy: Vice Presidents. 
Charles A. Adams. Rhctl Austell. 
Edgar R. Baker. Clay Buckhoui. R. 
M. Buckley. Charles L. Gleason Jr.. 
John L. Hallcnbeck. Jerome S- Hardy. 
Sidney L. James. Arthur W. Key lor. 
Henry Luce 111. Weston C. Pullen Jr.. 
Herbert D. Schiil?. Janvs R.Sheplej. 
Garry Valk; Assistant Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary. Curtis C. 
Messinger; Assistant Treasurers, V\ . 
G- Davis Evan S. Ingels, Richard B 
McKeough; Assistant Secretary. 
William F. Bishop. 


19TH HOLE •inmird. 

FUNDAMENTAL SPORT 

Sirs; 

I read with interest the account by Mar- 
lin Kane of the decline of college boxing 
i( I'l/cge 1 mm Rimiitl. March 1 1 1. I 

Mippvise the reasons gixen by Athletic Di- 
rexTors l\> \Viili.imson of Wisconsin and 
William V\ , (obey x)r Maryland for the 
decline of the sport arc well taken. Ihey do 
not. however, apply at Nevada. 

I have had the privilege for the past live 
or six years of working out in the Uni- 
xersilx of Nexada gymnasium where the 
boxers tram. I have watched them eloscly. 
and the methods of Coach Jim Olixas. his 
patience, his insistenee on their learning and 
mustering the fundamentals before they go 
on to more complicated procedures, have 
been eye-openers to me. W hen. linally . these 
fundamentals are integrated into a complete 
|X*rformance. the result is astonishing. 

I haxe seen green, gauche but gaitK- boys 
turned, after a season or two. into polished 
lighters: boys vxnh a lack of conlidenxv in 
themseixes turned into self-confident boxers, 
with a consegiient improvement in their mo- 
rale (hat cxiendexi far beyond and uboxc 
the boxing that gaxe it. These boys are not 
street lighters, understand. They are not initi- 
aled into the tricks of alley fighting. But 
they could gixe a good account of ihem- 
scKcs in any encounter with hvHvhgarnsm, 
because they haxe been taught the funda- 
mentals of the art sclf-dcl'ensc. I wo of 
our bi>\ers. both fast boys, had no supers i- 
sion in boxing before they came to the uni- 
xcrsiiy and into Jimmie Olixas' competent 
hands, Of the others whodisimguishcd them- 
selves on the Nexada team, none worked 
out w ith (jolden (iloxe intentions xvr an am- 
bition to make boxing a career. The point I 
am try ing to make is that these arc axcrage 
young hoys tif anybody is average) who 
were benefited by the training Nexada and 
our small ( alifornia ( ollegiaie Boxing C'on- 
ference .itVordcd them in a spt'ri that I feel 
amateurism shxvuixl eltng to no matter how 
much smoke-tilled rooms, crooked belling 
and sharp practices have impaired it pro- 
fessionullx. 

1 called them average boys. Perhaps nor- 
mal is a better word. 1 hey were goixl boys 
in thecollegiaie boxing ring. Ihey wcregiKHl 
hovs in my classes- Ihey would be gixxl 
boys in any endeavor in which they set then 
minds and wills and muscles to win. Ihey 
arc oiii best .American siulT 

I wish that every hoy who has the re- 
guiMics could have a coach like Jimmie Oli- 
xas to tram him and .i conference like 
ours (Nevada-C alifornu-C hico-Stanford) 
m which to practice and perform. 

Pxl I R. hi OKIlK.t 
Professor of Fnglish 
L nixersity of Nevada 

Reno 


YESTERDAY 


The faci ihiU ihc presidcni of the Na- 
' tional HiKkcy I cayiic is slill ali\c 
in this year of coast-to-coast expansion 
is a irihuto to an unknov.n fan ssho 
tosseil a tear-gas bonih at the Montreal 
forum on the night ofSl. I’airick's f)ay 
1955. On (hat night Clarence Camphell, 
who is now completing his 22 ikI year as 
NHL president, came within halfa min- 
ute of becoming (he litsi hockey exec- 
utive ever to be beaten to death by a 
cra/ed mob of hiK'key fans. 

The scholarly Campbell was one of 
two protagonists in the melodrainu that 
historians have since labeled "L'allnire 
Rn htinl." The other was the great Mon- 
treal star. Maurice (Rocket) Richard. 
As choleric, artistic and Ciallic as Camp- 
bell was stoic, stiff and Scots. Richard 
symbolized (he oppressed f rench-Cana- 
dian spirit north of the border, and 
throughout his career he had been in 
trouble with NHL oflicialdom. 

The Rocket was the supreme idol of ev- 
ery Quebecois who exer watched a hock- 
ey game, but somehow . despite his enor- 
mous accomplishments as a goalmaker. 
he had never managed to win a scoring 
championship. In 1955, with only aweek 
remaining hefore the end of the regular 
schedule, he was leading the league in 
scoring, two points ahead of his team- 
mate. Bcrnie (Boom Boom) CeofTnon. 
The Montreal Canadiens themselves 
were in tirst place, two points ahead of the 
Octroit Red Wings, and Montrealers 
were preparing for a grand eciebraiion. 

The brooding Rocket was primed for 
an explosion on the night of March 13. 
as he prepared fora game w ith tlie Bruins 
at Boston (iardcii. His frustration in- 
creased during the game as Boston built 
up a 4 2 lead. The hands on tlto over- 
head clock moved on to within six min- 
utes of the game’s end. but the Cana- 
diens slill had a chance. 

As Richard swooped over the Boston 
blue line for a play on the goal, he felt 
Bruin Defenseman Hal l.ayeoe’s stick 
gra/c the left side of his head. Referee 
frank L'dxari imnvcdvately signaled a 
penalty and whistled LayeiK’ olT the ice. 
Before l.ayciic could enter the |vcnally 
box Richard rubbed his head and saw a 
smear of blood on his hand. He rushed 
Laycoe and belabored him about the 
face and shoulders with his stick. Lay- 
coe surxived the blows, dropped his 
gloves and stick and beckoned Richard 
to light him barehanded. 


A Fitting Fight 
for St. Pat 

Hockey's worst riot occurred orv 
St. Patrick's Day 1955. but it had 
nothing to do with any Irishman 

by STAN FISCHLER 

At that point the fight likely would 
liave simmered down but for the inter- 
vention of Linesman ClilY Thompson. 
A former Bruin defenseman. Thompson 
attempted to cool it entirely by grab- 
bing Richard’s stick away from him. In- 
stead he precipitated an even worse out- 
burst. Orbiting into anolher tantrum, 
the Rocket picked up a loose slick ly- 
ing on the iec and hacked away at 1 ay- 
coc until the stick splintered. 

Relerec I dvari tossed Richard out of 
the game, and although an automatic 
MIX) tine was levied against him. every- 
one in the hockey world knew that an 
additional, much slifTer. ptnally would 
folU>w , The question was; W mild Camp- 
bell punish Richard with a heavy line 
or would he linully take an extreme po- 
sition and suspend him during the final 
week of the season? 

CampIvcII ordered a special hearing 
in Ills Montreal ollice on March 16. It 
lasted .1*4 luiurs. C'ampbcll heard ac- 
counts from Boston Coach Lynn l*al- 
rick. Referec-in-chief Carl Voss. Lines- 
man Sammy Babcock. I dvari. Thomp- 
son. Richard and Lavcix:. 1 he Montreal 
defense rested on a claim that Richard 
had been too stunned by the head blow 
to comprehend what he was doing. 

A lawyer. Rhodes scholar and for- 
mer referee, Campbell mulled over his 
notes for more than an hour and then 
began writing his decision. "I had a hard 
time making up my mind," he said, but 
by 4 o’clock he had summoned report- 
ers and announced his sentence; "Ri- 
chard IS suspended from playing in the 
remaining league and playoff games. ' 

W ithin minutes of the announcement 
Montreal's hiKkey fans which is just 
anolher way of saying Montreal's citi- 


7cns were reacting in anger, bitterness 
and disivclief. One man phoned the Mil. 
oBice and told the ptesident’s secretary. 
Miss Phyllis King, that he was an un- 
dertaker. "Tell Campbell. ’ he said, 
"that he’ll be needing me in a few days.” 

By the afiernmm of March 1 1 a crow- 
ing battalion was pacing tlie sidewalks 
around the ancicnl Moniieal I onim. 
where the Canadiens were scheduled tvi 
play the Detroit Red Wings that night, 
xixi KKUVRDand \ has < -vvti»Bi it. pro- 
claimed tlie signs. 

Susivensc Was heightened by iineerlain- 
ty over Campbell's personal plans. No- 
body really expected the president to 
attend the game, but then again he had 
never declared that he wouldn’t show 
up. "If he does turn up. ' warned a po- 
lice inspector at the Nt>. 10 station near 
the forum, "there'll be tnnible." 

Late in the afternoon Campbell vle- 
clarcd that he had no intention of miss- 
ing the game. The tall, graying pres- 
ident explained his position quietly and 
ssith apparent logic. "I’m a season ticket- 
holder," he said, "and a regular atten- 
dant. and I have a ngiii to go. I feel 
lhat the police can protect me. I haven't 
consulted them, and they haven't ad- 
vised me not to attend." 

Mayor .lean Drapeau later challenged 
Campbell’s version. The mayor insisted 
that a p<iliee oHicial suggested lhat 
Campbell remain home, hutwhen C amp- 
bell insisted upon going to the game 
the otiicer urged him to drive his ear to 
a garage two blocks east of the 1 oriim. 
I'lilike Campbell. Maurice Richard was 
hesitant about making an appearance, 
but when his wife said she wanted to 
see the game the RvK’kci felt obliged to 
go along vv ith her. 

The opening face-ofT was scheduled 
for X:.30 p.ni.. and by that time more 
than W)(J militant demoiisiralors had 
gathered on St. Catherine Street West, 
in from of the forum, and on .Atwater 
and Closse Streets, w hieh bound the side 
entrances, I nobtrusivelv, the Rocket 
pushevi his was through live crowd and 
caniiied in a seat near the goal ludge's 
chair at the end »)f the rink. Campivell. 
who hud dined at the Montreal Am- 
ateur Athletic -Association with his sec- 
retary and her sister, was delayed by 
the meal and arrived at the garage later 
than he had anticipated. 

Just what happened in the following 
critical moments is uncertain. Otiieials 
runlinueii 
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Sf. Pat's Day Fight 


of ihc Forum insist that they had in- 
striielcd C ampbell's party to wait until 
the police arrived to escort them to the 
rink, lint it was C ampbeH's impression 
that the officials meant the trio to pro- 
ceed and enter hy the back door. In 
any case, the police in front of the Fo- 
rum had their hands full containing the 
cro\\d that was growing increasingly 
more belligerent. 

Campbell found a policeman and 
asked to be escorted to bis scat, The con- 
stable summoned a police inspector, who 
escorted the Campbell party to the ref- 
eree's room, where Campbell hung his 
coat, lie then walked to his bo.\ at the 
south end of the rink with the two wom- 
en. and they took their scats. 

The fans already were unhappy about 
the game itself. Detroit had taken a 2-1 
lead I'H.’I'ore Campbell arrived, and the 
C anadiens appeared disorganized with- 
out the Rocket. .Xs soon as Campbell 
took his scat a thunderous roar cascad- 
ed olT the HH'f of the Foiuni; 

I u-i'i'ii!" The more the fans chanted the 
worse the C anadiens performed. By the 
end of the first period the local heroes 
were behind 4 1 and it was obvious that 
Campbell was in tit>uble. 

.•\s the intermission approached a tor- 
rent of debris poured down upon the 
NHl president and his guests. Miss 
king's while hat was knocked off her 
head by a tossed overshoe. .■Xssorlcd fruit 
splattered C ampheli'sdark-grccn fedora. 
Since most of the missiles were flying 
wide of their target, an obliging fan rose 
siv seats behind C ampbell to serve as a 
spotter and direct the lire of those above 
him. 

When a soda-pop bottle struck a w om- 
an nearby, several fans implored C ainp- 
bel! to leave, but the implacable pres- 
ident remained scaled and even managed 
to force a smile. “I tried to avoid doing 
anything that would provoke the 
crowd." he said later. But his slightest 
movement was enough to spur an at- 
tack. -A youngster swooped down from 
the aisle above and pretended to shake 
hands with C ampbell. .As the president 
reached forward, the youth hurled sev- 
eral punches in C ampbell's face. I he 
police chased the bi>y and grabbed him. 

At long last the siren wailed, herald- 
ing the end of the tirsi period. Normal- 
ly. C ampbell would have returned to 
the referee'.s room, but his time he re- 
mained sealed, on the premise that it 
would be less provocative to the crowd. 
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It was a mistaken premise. Soon doz- 
ens of fans from the bleachers were 
charging toward Campbell's unprotected 
seat, while the president remained ex- 
posed and unguarded by either consta- 
.iles or ushers. Normally a police guard 
would have surrounded him. but the 
Jcnionsiralion at the barricades outside 
:hc F\)rum had become so threatening 
[hat all available cops had rushed down 
[o guard the doors. 

At ^>:11 p.m. Campbell's party was 
.'ompletely encircled by a mob that ob- 
servers contend was bent on killing the 
president. ‘‘The ill feeling, " reported 
XftK Icon's Mufiozinc. "was growing 
more intense by the second and there 
was nobody to help him. l.ooking around 
at the sea of hate-lilled faces. Miss King 
had the feeling that they were closing in 
for Ihc kill." 

Suddenly an explosion shook the vast 
arena, and thick fumes curled their way 
roofward from an aisle at the lip of the 
ice suiface. .A lear-gas bomb had land- 
ed 25 feel from C ampbell, sending a 
surge of panic among the spectators. The 
cry of "lire" was heard in every section 
of the Forum as onlookers began chok- 
ing and rubbing their eyes and throats. 

That a full-scale disaster didn't de- 
velop can be attributed to the police 
and firemen, who somehow managed to 
open up all exits and move Ihe pan- 
icked crowd into the streets. ( ampbell 
seized Miss King by the arm. “l.el's 
gel out ol here." he said, and they thread- 
ed their way to the lirsi-aid room, where 
Campbell learned that Fire Commis- 
sioner .Armand Pare had refused to per- 
mit the game to continue. 

.As the frightened spectators poured 
from the roruni to the fresh air out- 
side. they were greeted by a mob of 
about 600. mainly composed of young 
adults and teen-agers. Some of the mob 
rushed at the emerging Vans, removing 
their rubbers to throw them at the po- 
lice. Others hurled chunks of ice at the 
Forum windows, and still others found 
bricks and concrete chips to throw at 
the Forum wall. ‘'It seemed." said Mon- 
treal Cieneral Manager Frank .Selke. "as 
if an angry sky had suddenly fallen on 
the city." 

Police estimated that the crowd had 
swollen to at least lO.OC.O by 11 p.nv, 
when they called for reinforcements, 1 ike 
soldiers in a besieged fortress. Forum 
employees sought cover where they could 
find It. Wrestling impresarii* Fddie 


C^iiinn thought he was safe in his office 
on the vast side of the building until a 
rock crashed through his window. 

Throughout it all. C larcnce Campbell 
the stoic Scot, maintained his poise as 
he waited in the first-aid room. “I was 
never seriously afraid of being ly nehed." 
he insisted. ‘‘Asa referee I learned some- 
thing about mobs. They're cowards." 

By lt;.^0 p.m. the noise had abated. 
.A police inspector led Campbell and 
Miss King to a ear in the back of the 
Forum and drove them home. Unaware 
that Campbell had escaped ihemobcon- 
linued to chant for his skin at the front 
of the building until (hey realized (hat 
he might have eluded them. The sud- 
den realization infuriated the rioters even 
more, and hundreds embarked on fresh 
destruction. By early morning, when the 
rioters finally had dispersed, the total 
loss was estimated at SICO.IXK). 

When Campbell awakened the morn- 
ing of March tX he heard rumors on 
the radio tliai he had lesigned. fie 
promptly reported to his office at X;.X) 
a.m. to deny them, lie also denounced 
Mayor Jean Drapeau. who said the riots 
occurred because of “provv>calion 
caused by Campbell's presence." The 
president replied. "Docs he think I 
should have yielded to the intimidation 
t>r a bunch of hv'odlums?" 

In the afterni'on Richard drv>vc down 
to the F orum, where he delivered a pub- 
lic address in French to the press, 
radio and television pleading for taw 
and order, "So that no further harm 
will he done." he said, "I would like 
to ask everyone to get behind the team 
and help the boys win from the Rang- 
ers and Detroit." 

It was loo late. Although they even- 
tually defeated the Rangers on March 
19. the ( anadiens lost the final game 
to Detroit on the 20th and finished in 
second place. Worse still. Richard's 
young teammate. Boom Boom Geof- 
frion. won the league scoring cham- 
pionship with the Rocket playing sec- 
ond fiddle again. Without Richard to 
lead them, the C anadiens were elim- 
inated by the Red Wings in the Stan- 
ley ( up finals. 

But l.'iillairc Ruhon! had two posi- 
tive results. I’rocccds from the for- 
feited game were donated to Paul Me- 
ger. a former Montreal forward who 
had been suffering from a serious head 
injury. .And (larcnce (ampbell mar- 
ried Phyllis King, end 



From The Bottom up 

An Immigrant’s Struggle for Fame and Fortune 


Four years ago when we crossed the border, there was 
nowhere for us to go but up. 

We were just a little whiskv with a lot of big ideas. 
(And a lot of big competitors who were here before us.) 

We did, however, have one ad\antage. We spoke 
the language. (After all, we’d been making hne Canadian 
whisky for Canadians for years. So we knew how- 
to blend whiskies from our five different distilleries, 
to bring you the best the homeland could offer.) 

And look where it got us. 

Today a lot of whisky drinkers aren’t drinking 
our big competitors. 

They’re drinking imported Canadian 
Lord Calvert instead. 

Who knows? 

In another year, we could be an old 
American tradition. 


“Strive, and you will succeed, my boy.” 



The only cigarette with the 
taste of extra coolness. 





